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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 


—THOREAU 
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Race Issue Sputters 


AUSTIN 

‘The school desegregation 
subject, combustible as it is, 
has smoked and popped only 
a little this session, like a 
campfire on a drizzly morn- 
ing. 

Rep. Don Gladden, Fort 
Worth, has introduced the 
only bill on the subject, pro- 
posing the repeal of last ses- 
sion’s Sadler law requiring 
local districts to have an af- 
firmative vote on integration 
before effecting it on pain of 


loss of state funds. 
This law has not been tested for 


constitutionality. Only two such 
elections have been held, one, at 
Pleasanton, resulting in integra- 
tion, another at Boerne resulting 
in continued segregation. No other 
districts have held elections; 
hence, none others have _inte- 
grated since the law passed. The 
Dallas school board has asked 
various courts for various inter- 
pretations but has not challenged 
the law’s constitutionality. 

“It's my contention that inte- 
gration is on its way and that the 
law impedes the gradual, orderly 
cesegregation of our _ schools,” 
Gladden says. “This bill will save 
considerable expense for school 
districts and the state, which 
would have to defend it if at- 
tacked. It is not constitutional, 
since it is an open attempt to im- 
pede the effectiveness of the Su- 
preme Court decisions on segre- 
gation.” 


The first week Gladden intro- 
duced the bill, he said many col- 
leagues in the House jested with 
him in a serious sort of way, “say- 
ing they hated to see a good man 
go down.” This week, however, he 
said “the tide has definitely 
turned.’ He felt he had more sup- 
port in the House, and whereas 
the first week’s mail was hostile, 
the second week he received sup- 





port from church and other sour- 
ces, including, he felt, the Dallas 
Morning News. 


REP. ROBERT JOHNSON, Dal- 
las, Rep. Jerry Sadler, Percilla, 
and Rep. Bill Jones, Dallas, intro- 
duced a punitive bill against Glad- 
den’s Tarrant County to abolish 
the 17th, 48th, 67th, 96th, and 
153rd judicial district courts | 
therein. It was clearly understood | 
and, indeed, admitted that the | 
purpose was to make things hot 
for Gladden in Fort Worth—to get | 
back at him, as Johnson said. “Of 
course we'll never pass it,” John- | 
son said. “They have some good 
judges in Fort Worth, but I want | 
Gladden to get some correspond- | 
ence on his bill.” 





Passage seemed most unlikely | 
after Speaker Carr assigned the | 
bill to the school districts com- 
mittee, almost solidly segregation- | 
ist. But, said Gladden, “I feel if | 
we can get sufficient hearing on 
this bill, so as to show the effect 
of the introduction of wholesale | 
segregationist bills insofar as cre- | 
ating disorder and additional ex- 
pense to the state when finances 
are of greatest importance, this 
will tend to discourage efforts of 
some people.” 

The Dallas News chided the | 
“legislative sense of humor” in the | 
dispute but advocated a law let- 


ting but not requiring school dis- | 
tricts to poll parents on integra- ag 2 dis 
tion and letting but not requiring | the vote to say some present did | 
the districts to abide by the re- | not 


sults. “Fine 
says—‘T’ll buy that.” 


with me,” Gladden | 


THE EAST TEXAS CAUCUS let these nigger lovers vote?” Sad- | 
met and organized with the Har- | !er cried. No one made a motion | 
ris County delegation present and | that anyone should not vote. The | 


controversial. Gladden’s bill did | 


not come up. By one vote Rep.| the Harris County delegation the | 
_ week before by voting to abolish 


man, over Rep. Dungan, McKin-| /obbyist-paid breakfasts and pay | 


Tunnell, Tyler, was elected chair- 


ney, the nominating committee's | 
choice. Rep. Sadler rose _ before | 





Bell’s Fees 
Challenged 


AUSTIN 

Rep. Marshall Bell, San An- 
tonio, has conceded that he has 
been on a $100 a month re- 
tainer from the San Antonio 
River Authority for about five 
years, and Bexar Cty. Cmsr. 
Albert Pena has called this 
“unethical” and has questioned 
its legality. 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez, San 
Antonio, first mentioned the 
subject, saying he was amazed 
at reports of the retainer. Bell 
replied that his status is duly 
reported to the county auditor 
in each authority audit. “Half 
the members of the legislature” 
have represented various pub- 
lic agencies as attorneys, Bell 
said. 

“It appears unethical to me 
for any subdivision of govern- 
ment to hire legislators who 
will, in turn, participate in leg- 


islation involving that subdi- 
vision of government,” Pena 
said. 


A bill authorizing a new 25- 
cent tax by the river authority 
has been signed by all San An- 
tonio House members, but 
Gonzalez noted it would not be 
limited by a $3,000 homestead 
exemption and said he would 
not introduce it in the Senate. 














agree with 
there against integration and that 


| one the night before had made an 


integration speech. “Are we gonna 


caucus also followed the lead of 


for their own. 
(Continued on Page 3) 


the concensus | 





| A parade of labor witnesses 
| headed by soft-spoken state 
|AFL-CIO president Jerry 
|Holleman and outspoken 
Mrs. Fay Boydston of Fort 
Worth apparently convinced 
Dallas Sen. George Park- 
house and his Texas Manu 
facturers’ Assn. legal adviser 
that the Parkhouse labor reg- 
| ulatory bill would need some 
| revision. After hearings be- 
| 





| fore the Senate labor com 
| tee, Parkhouse agreed to 
ithe bill to a sub-committee 
| which will work with lawyers 
| from both sides in efforts to 
| develop a compromise 


mit- 
send 


Holleman provided much of the} 
Boydston 1 h of 


logic and Mrs 
| the color in a day-long : 
| the bill which requires CPA 
| dits and financial report 

poses restrictions on un 
mational activity 

| Holleman, condemning 
dit and financial 
| tions of the bill as 

| burdensome, particularly 
| unions,” reserved his_ strongest 
language for the bill's § 
prohibiting union 
“for or against the benefit of any 
political party, candidate po- 
litical measure.” Stating 

| ther state nor federal 
ports to establish what is “against 
the benefit” of a party 
date, he said the bill, a tten 
constitutes an “ominous 

on the civil rights and f 


report 


of our organizations nd heir 
members.” 

Producing political fa heets 
published by Texas Alcohol Nar- 
cotics Education, Inc., Texas Man- 

| ufacturers Assn., Texas F 1 Bu- 





expenditures 


We wall serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth a. we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 
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Parkhouse Bill 
Gets Scrutiny | 


Texas Electrical Co-op 
News, and Gulf Oil Corporation 
each was permissible under the 
Parkhouse bill. He then produced 

voting record published on the 
basis of Senate and House Jour- 
by the Texas AFL-CIO 
which he said the Parkhouse bill 
prohibits. 


reau 


nals 


“The language,” said Holleman 
clear. A labor union may 
not use its monies to argue for 
measures for or against the in- 
terest of its membership and the 
people of Texas. This bill will not 
gag corporations; it will not gag 
Texas Farm Bureau; it will 
not gag the Rural Electric Asso- 
jation. It will not gag TMA but 
it will gag the Texas AFL-CIO 
from publishing a voting record 
based on the facts as you gentle- 
men make them.” 
James Yancy, attorney for the 


the 


| TMA who Parkhouse said helped 


draft his proposal, said the bill 
only seeks equity in political mat- 
ters and that corporations now are 
prohibited from making political 
contributions to candidates 
“There would be no restrictions 
on individual members,’ Yancy 
said 


Baggy-Eyed Boss 


Mrs. Boydston, secretary-treas- 
urer of the 10,000-member Fort 
Worth local at the Convair Air- 
craft plant, reduced the commit- 
tee, the audience, and even chair- 
Parkhouse to laughter 
throughout her staccato testimony. 


man 


“I'm one of those big labor 
bosses,” she opened. “Don’t I look 
tough. I used to be a registered 
nurse, and I'm a housewife with a 

(Continued on Page 2) 





The Education Reforms, Introduced with Sighs 


AUSTIN 
With fragile smiles, furtive 
hopes, and resigned sighs 
from their sponsors, bills de- 
signed to translate the Hale- 
Aikin school reforms into law 
have been introduced into a 
legislature haunted by new 
taxes. 


Most of the changes are con- 
tained in two identical omnibus 
measures, Senate Bill 5 introduced 
by Sen. A. M. Aikin, Paris, and 
House Bill 22 by Rep. DeWitt 
Hale, Corpus Christi. They pro- 
vide nine basic amendments to 
the present minimum foundation 
school program, the most prom- 
inent being an $800 annual raise 
in teaching salaries to minimum 
levels of $4014 for BA’s and $4221 
for MA's. Cost: $74 million annu- 
ally, estimated by Texas State 
Teachers Assn. 


Other amendments include a 
program for academically talented 
children, a 180-day instructional 
year plus a five day in-service 
orientation program for teachers, 
an increased bus transportation 
financial formula, an_ increased 
maintenance and operation allot- 
ment, and four proposals designed 
to improve teacher-pupil class- 
room ratios. 





If enacted in 
their entirety, 
they would 


add $81 million 
to the state’s an- 
nual education 
bill and another 
$20 million to lo- 
local school costs, 





a 

Aikin according to the 
Hale-Aikin figures. 

Aikin told the Observer’ he 


“hoped” his omnibus bill could be 
passed and noted it had been re- 
ferred to Sen. Doyle Willis’s edu- 
cation committee of which Aikin 
is a member. As a precautionary 
measure he introduced the driver 
education proposal as a separate 
bill even though it is covered in 
the omnibus bill. Of his driver ed- 
ucation bill, he said, “I sure hope 
we can pass it; it is not so much 
a school measure. I had a fellow 
tell me just the other day that 
the insurance on his boy’s car 
here in the University had gone 
up to $44.” 

Four other public school meas- 
ures have been introduced in the 
Senate: SB 62 (Aikin), pre-school 
English classes for children, also 
introduced in the House by Mc- 
Gregor of El Paso as HB 51; SB 
60 (Willis), sick leave for teach- 





ers, also by Kennard of Fort 


Worth as HB 220; SB 20 (Brad- 
shaw of Weatherford), establish 
regional film libraries, also by 
Clements of Crockett as HB 210; 
SB 4 (Phillips of Angleton), com- 
petitive bids on school purchases. 

An alternate 
pay raise provid- 
ing $400 annually, 
by Rep. Leon 
Thurman of An- 
son, is also in the 
ext House hopper 
*. along with a bill 

Lin J by Menton Mur- 
Thurman = ray of Harlingen 
authorizing retired. teachers. to 
serve as substitutes. “Unless we 
can get some money someplace, I 
don’t think my teacher pay raise 
has too much chance,” Thurman 
said. Kennard has proposed a 
minimum of five days’ sick leave 
a year for teachers. 

Clements said 
of the regional 
film libraries 
plan. “I feel sure 
it'll pass if we 
can get it out of 
appropriations 
committee. And I 
think Heatly will 
give it as fair a 





ay 





Clements 
run as any other single shot ap- 
priation bill. but we’re on record 


for a May 12 sine die and may 
oe caught hanging lil 


Ke cid last 


communities having a 
English speaking populat 
dren coming 


sometimes take three 
years to learn the | 
then you have a child wl hould 
be 

grade \ 

of his lity and 
intelle floun- 
dering in the 
first grade just 
becaus¢ 


7T ' 


lish. The bill hz 





tary considerations.” 

Three financial bills on 
ucation have also been int 
by conservative Rep. Louis D 
of Orange. The first 
transfer of one percent of 
manent school fund to the 


million in the next tw 





second would redirect most of the 


year.” 

McGregor, a devoted ivocate 
of pre-school English « es, said 
“This bill initially will entail more 
money but actually w t the} 
state far less in the long run. In 


n't speak Eng-| 


a human value to} 
the child far beyond y mone- | 


ed- | San 
roduced 
igas| the state to withdraw from the 
1uthorizes | field of ad valorem taxation. The 
the per-| revenue is now used to finance 
avail-| the free state textbook program. 
able fund to make available $10! The joint resolution has been re- 
years. The | 


future income from oil lands from 


| the permanent fund to the avail- 
| able fund. Dugas said under this 
| proposal, 
| million 


$20 million of the $30 
annually going into the 
permanent fund would instead be 
funneled to meet current expen- 


} 
ses. 


“It's one way to put into effect 


, | the Hale-Aikin recommendations 
rom ~ n nomes | 28 9 
| without raising new taxes,” Dugas 


can’t possibly compete. They| 


said. “Of course there ¢ére a lot of 


‘| people who disagree with me. In 


fact, I don’t know too many who 
do" (agree with him). 

Dugas’s third 

proposal, a Hale- 

Aikin recommen- 

dation, would au- 

thorize the state 

a. , to invest per- 

—— manent funds in 

. ‘ corporate stocks 

at’ for a higher in- 
Dugas terest yield. 


A constitutional amendment by 
Antonio conservative Rep. 
James McKay would authorize 


ferred to the committee on consti- : 
tutional amendments. L.G. 











Parkhouse Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
husband and children. I even go 
to church on Sundays.” 

Speaking directly to Parkhouse, 
she said “These bags you see un- 
der my eyes are from people call- 
ing me to protest against this 
bill. Maybe you've had hundreds 
of telephone calls for it, but I've 
had thousands against it. You 
should come to a meeting of our 


local, senator. You might be sur- | 


‘prised, we even open with a 
prayer.” 

Chiding Parkhouse that work- 
ing people like to know how their 
money is used, she said “We're 
not trying to cover up anything. 
You are trying to put something 
on labor unions that we can't live 
with.” 

Earlier, Parkhouse had said his 
bill was a response to calls he had 
received from “a great many un- 
ion members in the state.” He said 
he had received hundreds of calls, 
some of them anonymous. “They 
complaining that their 
money was being used for politi- 
cal reasons they did not agree 
with.” Parkhouse said he car- 
+ ried most of the liberal boxes in 
Dallas County, and “frankly that 
was my platform.” 


were 


‘Why'd You Shoot’ 


The hearings proceeded rou- 
tinely throughout most of the day 
with the one sharp clash occur- 
ring between Parkhouse and a 
steelworker representative shortly 
before adjournment. When W. B 
Wooten, legislative chairman of 
the Lone Star Steel plant at Dain- 
gerfield, said his union opposes 
violence, Parkhouse asked him, 
“What caused you to shoot into 


the houses of widows and cut au-! 


tomobile tires and dynamite 
houses?” “Senator, you say ‘you’ 
like I did those things,” Wooten 
replied. 


“Well,” said Parkhouse, “were 
you down here in Austin then? 
No? Then you weren't legislative 
chairmaning very good were 
you?” “The legislature wasn't in 


session, then, Senator,” Wooten 
said. 
“Well, now.” continued Park- 


house, “you have been talking 
about how good and clean you are 
and how you don't believe in vio- 
lence, I don't think shooting a 
grandmother is violence per se, 
but it doesn’t do her any good. 
Did your union help apprehend 
the criminals?” 

“It’s not the union's duty to ap- 
prehend criminals.” 

“Well,” said Parkhouse, “I made 
a speech. I don’t know whether it 
done any good but I understand 
things quieted down after my 
speech. Did you make any effort 
to catch these criminals?” 

“I couldn’t answer for anybody 
else,” said Wooten, “I didn’t make 
any citizen arrest. I don’t think 
the district attorney tried any 
cases.” 

Senator Culp Krueger of El 
Campo, presiding, attempted to 
interrupt the exchange by asking 
“Does anybody have any further 
questions with this witness?” 

Parkhouse continued “That DA 
who didn’t try any cases, he did- 
n't get re-elected did he?” “I don't 
think that has any bearing on this 
hearing,” Wooten said. Krueger, 
hitting his gavel, said “I agree. 
Does anybody else have any ques- 
tions?” 


Holleman summarized labor's 
objections to the Parkhouse bill 
as a “bad law of questionable 
constitutionality” and cited what 
he termed “loose and vague lan- 
guage” and “burdensome provi- 
sions.” He “strongly objected” to 
the “extension” of the ban on po- 
litical contributions. “Unions are 


already prohibited, as are corpor- 
ations, from contributing to polit- 
ical candidates or parties, but this 
provision goes much farther. We 
feel that it is our right and duty 





= inform our members and the 
public on issues and candidates. 
| While providing such information 
| does not constitute a contribution 
| to candidates, it certainly consti- 
tutes an action for the benefit of 
candidates or issues. We further 
believe this provision is definitely 
unconstitutional in that it denies 
|unions and union members the 
right of free speech.” 


“Not TMA—Me’ 


Regaining the floor, Parkhouse 


said, “The ideas for this bill did | 


not come from my own fertile 
brain.” He then introduced TMA 
|} lawyer Jim Yancy by saying “I 
don't know, maybe he (Yancy) is 
working on their time but he’s) 
been a real help to me. He's not 
representing TMA, he's represent- | 
ing me.” 

Yancy said the bill had been | 
misinterpreted by the labor wit- 
nesses. “It is a great source of 
frustration to corporations that 
they cannot contribute politically. | 
| This bill seeks only the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed | 
by the constitution.” 

Fritz Lyne, Dallas lawyer, also 
appeared in behalf of Parkhouse’s | 
bill. Answering criticisms the bill 
worked a hardship on small un- 
ions by requiring CPA audits and 
| financial statements mailed to| 
| each member, Lyne said, “It does- | 
| n't take a big organization to fos- 
ter an embezzler. Sometimes they 
; breed in small places. I don’t see 


| that these provisions are burden- 


| some.” 


! 


| In referring his bill to a sub- 
| committee, Parkhouse said he 
| thought it was “possible some 
| change could be made in respect 
(Continued in next column) 


| AUSTIN 


Introduction of a _ public 
utilities commission bill, 
signed by Reps. Kilgarlin and 
| Miller of Houston and eleven 
|other representatives, caused 
‘considerable attention last 
week. Asked what his pur- 
| pose was in the bill, Kilgar- 
_lin said, “To save the con- 
/sumers from being gouged by 


| the utilities.” 
The flexible auto insurance rates 


bill was introduced in the House 
and Senate by Rep. John Cox, 
Temple, and Sen. Jarrard Se- 
crest, Temple. Cox and -Secrest, 
incidentally, are partners in an 
insurance agency in Temple. 

Introduced on the Senate side: 

Raise state employees’ salaries, 
the largest raises for the lowest 
paid (Herring, Krueger, joined by 
the House delegation from Aus- 
tin); let a county have two or 
more state senators (Baker, Hous- 
ton); let railroads put steel freight 
cars behind-passenger cars (Bak- 
er), a plan which already has 
aroused opposition from the rail- 
road unions; add to the state con- 
stitution, “Equality of rights un- 
der law shall not be denied or 
abridged because of sex” 
house, Dallas); 

Make banks’ books and files 
confidential (Reagan, Corpus); re- 
quire the Railroad Commission to 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





(Continued from previous column) 
to the small unions. I don’t feel it 
should be a burdensome bill on 
anyone.” 


The three man _ sub-committee 


(Park- | 
| Dallas); require phone companies 





composed of Parkhouse and Sena- 
tors Hudson of Brownsville and | 
Wood of Tyler is to report the re- | 
vised bill within two weeks. L.G. 


consider first the public conven- 
ience in deciding whether to let a 
railroad vary from one-train-a- 
day passenger service (Hazle- 
wood, Amarillo, joined by Miller, 
Houston, in the House); increase 
veterans’ land bonds to $300,000,- 
000 and the interest rate to 3.5 
percent (Willis, Fort Worth); 

Let the poll tax be paid be- 
tween Oct. 1 and Feb. 1 (Hazle- 
wood); let 16 year olds be prose- 
cuted as adults (Hazlewood); re- 
quire all public agency meetings 
to be open (Smith, Lubbock); pro- 
vide penalties for removing pub- 
lic records (Ratliff, Stamford); 
lower maximum hours for fire- 
men and policemen (Hazlewood); 
permit employment agencies no 
more than five percent of a placed 
worker's annual salary (Roberts, 
McKinney, and Daily, Houston, in 
the House). 

New proposals in 
hopper last week: 

Require new public transit sys- 
tems to honor existing labor con- 
tracts (Spears, San Antonio); 
clear up the law to let any citi- 
zen leave his body or parts of it 
to medical science (Cole, Hous- 
ton); license bail bondsmen by 
Securities Commissioner (Hughes, 


the House 


asking increases to include in 
profits revenues from long dis- 
tance calls from the city or town 
(Thurman, Anson); 

Fine $25 to $200, or $500 to $1000 
on second offense, and forfeit the 
sports licenses of anyone camp- 
ing, fishing, or hunting on the en- 
closed land of another (Richard- 
son, Uvalde); establish a public 
defender system in every county 
(Whitfield, Houston); let, a work- 
ing man jailed on misdemeanor 
go on doing his work and spend- 





Utilities, Auto Rate Bills Introduced 


ing the rest of the time in the 
county jail (Jackson, Corsicana); 

Tax cigars and tobacco higher, 
tax hard liquor at $1.50 per gallon 
instead of $1.408 (Seeligson, San 
Antonio); give married women 
control of their life insurance con- 
tracts (Johnson, Dallas); declare 
oil transport companies which fa- 
vor their own or affiliated com- 
pany production to be restraining 
trade (James, Dallas); tax gross 
receipts of trading stamps dealers 
ten percent (Chapman, Sulphur 
Springs); compute the delegate 
strength in the presidential party 
convention series on the basis of 
the last presidential vote (Johns- 
ton, Houston); 

Exempt city bus companies 
from motor fuel taxes (Cowen, 
Fort Worth); prohibit fishing with 
nets within 300 yards of coasts or 
islands on the Gulf Coast (Eck- 
hardt, Houston); provide insur- 
ance for political subdivisian em- 
ployees (Harrington, Port Ar- 
thur); prohibit sale of ber Sun- 
days or after 10 pm. any day 
(Latimer, Abilene): 

Reduce the chain store tax on 
chains which operate a large num- 


ber of smaller stores (such, for 
example, as the 7-11 stores), 
(Hughes, Dallas); increase the 


present franchise tax from $2.25 
to $2.85 per $1000 of taxable capi- 
tal (Winfree, Houston). 


One of the most interesting 
resolutions came from Rep. Bob 
Mullen, Alice, who charged that 
foster home care for Negroes is 
inadequate and that there appears 
to have been discrimination in 
the state program in this area. 
Mullen’s resolution would direct 
the Department of Public Welfare 
to report on the situation. 





Texas Lags 


@ Texas ranks third, behind! 

New York and Michigan, in 
new classrooms needed—5,971 for 
new needs, 4,783 to replace unsat- 
isfactory facilities, the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education said. 


@ A 36-year-old Negro man 

sentenced to die at Huntsville | 
for the hammer murder of a Con- | 
roe white woman was unable to 
eat several days, bitter. He said 
another man actually hit her with | 
| the hammer, “All I hit her with 
| Was a pair of tinsmith shears.” 
| He said he and the other Negro 
| were drinking wine. “Fooling 
| with that wine sure got me in 
| trouble,” he said. As they strapped | 
| him in the death chair he shrug- 
| ged and said “It’s just one of 
| those things.” There were no ap- 
| peals and nobody came for his 
| body. 





@ Houston Mayor Lewis Cu- 

trer proposed voluntary cen- 
sorship of movies and books for 
teenagers, and Howard McGaw, 
director of libraries for the Uni- 
versity of Houston, wrote him, 
citing many quotations against 
any form of censorship. 


@ BenJack Cage's two $2,500 

bonds were forfeited in Aus- 
tin, and $6,000 in Dallas, as he 
was called for trial and was not 
on hand. In Sao Paulo, Brazil, he 
said he has no plans for coming 
back; he has acquired control of 
five million acres of land in Mato 
Grosso and is embarked ona 
$500,000 resort hotel there in 
league with Harry G. Epperson 
of Cleveland, O., he said. One of 
his partners is Cecil M. P. Cross, 
former U.S. consul general of Sao 
Paulo (Brazil has no extradition 
treaty with the US and isn’t likely 
to eject Cage). Cage is “sincerely 
honest,” Cross said—and one of 
the best sales organizers he’s ever 


in Classrooms; Gas Rate Fight On 


@ The Upper Neches River mu- 

nicipal water authority voted 
seven to one to build by stages 
the Blackburn Crossing reservoir 
for 175 million gallons a day on 


the Neches River northwest of 
Jacksonville. 
~ The UAW in Dallas-Fort 


Worth is pushing for a series 


| of playgrounds, parks, lakes, and 


the like in the area, moving for- 
ward, a spokesman said, from eco- 
nomics to “recreational and cul- 
tural programs.” 


The Week in Texas 


@ Lone Star Gas Co. is request- 
ing a rate raise of one third 
in 318 Texas cities In Dallas a 
Texas Municipal League commit- 
tee recommended the cities band 
together to hire experts and fight 
the raise, a spokesman recalling 
Lone Star got a raise last sum- 
mer from most Texas cities. The 
president of Lone Star, Lester 
Potter, said, in defense of the 
raise, “Obviously, the company 
cannot continue to render ade- 
quate service to the public unless 
it is permitted to continuously 
acquire new supplies of gas to re- 
place those being consumed.” 














@ Texas has 1,686 drug addicts, 

more than half of them non- 
Latin white, a Legislative Council 
report said. The breakdown is 
913 Anglo, 343 Negro, and 417 
Latin...Bexar county medical 
examiner Dr. Robert Hausman, 
an advocate of treating addicts 
as patients rather than criminals, 
announced he_ would make free 
treatment available without stig- 
ma of arrest or criminal record 
to any addict who would come 
voluntarily to his courthouse 
office. 


The newly organized Hous- 








seen. - 


ton Federation of Teachers 





(AFL-CIO) has been’ granted 
equal privileges with other tea- 
cher organizations by Supt. John 
W. McFarland. The union seeks 
starting teachers’ pay of from 
$4,500 to $6,800 and recognition as 
a bargaining agent. It has 500 to 
600 members now. 


e J. Q. Mahaffey, editor of the 

Texarkana Gazette and Daily 
News, told a New Mexico press 
association that “crusading on 
small town newspapers, with a 
few exceptions, apparently is not 
the thing to do anymore.” The 
editor said “We tried it in Tex- 
arkana with more or less disas- 
trous consequences. The people of 
small towns don’t want to be 
disturbed. They all have a kind of 
chamber of commerce attitude— 
if you can’t say something good 
about the town, don’t say any- 
thing.” 


oS Advance 1960 census esti- 
mates indicate El Paso will 
regain the fifth place ranking 
among Texas cities it lost to Aus- 
tin in 1950. El Paso’s 1958 popu- 
lation is listed at 275,000, com- 
pared to 197,000 for Austin. 


e Labor-management  agree- 

ments were reached at Mag- 
nolia, Delhi-Taylor, and Pure Oil 
Company refineries, but 4500 
members of the Oil, Chemical, 
and Atomic Workers Union struck 
the giant Gulf Oil Refinery at 
Port Arthur. Union officials there 
charged Gulf with coupling the 
industry-wide five per cent pay 
boost with a reclassification sys- 
tem which, they say, would en- 
able the company to slash its 
work force 35 to 60 per cent. Gulf 
announced it will start “pipeline 
proration” of crude oil purchases 
at once and charged the union 
with “featherbedding.” North in 
Dallas, additional personnel lay- 
offs were announced by the area’s 
biggest aircraft plants, already 
hard-hit by losses in government 





contracts. Chance Vought con- 
tinued layoffs of “several hun- 
dred” workers in addition to 3,500 
laid off earlier, and Temco Air- 
craft announced a stretchout in 
military purchasing which forced 
layoffs of 300, A fourth of Chance- 
Vought’s 16,000 workers are now 
out of work. 


@ Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Company's effort to raise 
telephone rates, severely checked 
by the city of Corpus Christi, will 
also be resisted by Houston. Hous- 
ton’s Mayor Cutrer announced 
the hiring of San Angelo rate 
attorney Joe Foy to represent the 
city in forthcoming hearings. The 
Houston city council froze pres- 
ent phone rates for a while. At 
Corpus, the telephone company’s 
original request for a $1.5 million 
boost was countered by a city 
offer of $228,000. The company 
this week entered a new request 
for a $791,000 increase. 


A Fort Worth district judge, 

acting at the request of 
Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, signed a 
restraining order forbidding the 
proposed merger of Sinclair Oil 
Corp. and Texas Pacific Coal and 
Oil Co. in a $40 million trans- 
action. Wilson holds the merger 
violates state anti-trust law...A 
Dallas federal judge dismissed 
anti-trust charges against the 
Harte-Hanks newspaper chain that 
it conspired to force the Green- 
ville Herald into merging with 
the Harte-Hanks owned Green- 
ville Banner...In Corpus, Atty. 
Gen. Wilson said the present ten 
per cent rate limit on small loans 
should be “doubled” to 20 per 
cent ... Comptroller Robert Cal- 
vert showed the Austin grand 
jury 417 employees affidavits say- 
ing they gave to his gift funds 


without coercion. The jury cleared 
Calvert of law violation. He said 
his political career is damaged 
“irreparably.” 
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Educators Pleading; 


Tuition Hike Hinted 


AUSTIN 


The Senate Finance and 
House Appropriations Com- 
mittees this week heard a long 
line of college presidents, ed- 
ucators, and budget directors 
plead for more money to en- 
able the state’s higher educa- 
tion program to rise above 


“low level mediocrity.” 
Texas Tech president E. N. 


Jones told the House committee 
that proposed new salary sched- 
ules in New Mexico would make 
it “harder than ever” to keep the 
teachers at Texas colleges. He 
said if the legislature wrote into 
law the budget recommendations 
of the legislative budget board 
(Obs. Jan. 24), “We could keep the 
doors open but we could not be 
proud of the general overall oper- 
ation.” 

The Senate finance committee 
heard Dr. D. W. Walker, finance 
examiner for the Commission on 
Higher Education, summarize 
Texas colleges by saying “the 18 
state-supported schools in Texas 
cannot stand up comparatively in 
the face of similar institutions in 
other Southern states, land grant 
college to land grant college, 
teachers college to teachers col- 
lege, state university to state uni- 
versity.” Walker pleaded for leg- 
islative approval of funds re- 
quested for research because 


“Senator, no school is wortha 
nickel unless it carries on re- 
search.” 


The executive director of the 
Higher Education Commission, Dr. 
Ralph Green, told the finance 
committee, “In Texas we are on 
the threshold of two big develop- 


The Race Issue 
Smolders 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Reps. Winfree, Cole, and Eck- 


hardt were invited to serve as 
East Texas caucus directors but 
each declined. Winfree said he 
would continue as “honorary 
counsel.” Eckhardt gave as his 
reason his status as a freshman 
member. 

“The areas represented in the 
caucus are probably the strongest 
Democratic areas in Texas,” Eck- 
hardt said. “Harris County is now 
such an area. There is much com- 
mon cause in economic affairs and 
party policy between both urban 
and rural members. I don’t look at 
it as an area devolving around a 
single issue.” 

One daily quoted Rep. Chap- 
man, Sulphur Springs, saying Eck- 
hardt would not qualify for the 
caucus, but Chapman said he did 
mot recall saying this. He said 
that Eckhardt’s participation 
would be a matter for his own 
conscience. It appeared, then, that 
the Harris County delegation 
would continue to attend the East 
Texas caucus. 

The night before the caucus, 
Eckhardt and Charles Alan 
Wright, professor of law, Univer- 
sity of Texas, spoke before the 
Austin Commission on Human 
Relations. Eckhardt expatiated on 
the theme that earlier Texas law- 
suits and consent agreements in 
which school districts agreed to do 
away with separate schools for 
Latin-Americans might offer a 
guide for the effective solution of 
persisting segregation of Negroes. 
Wright reviewed the various laws, 
and the invariable fates of the 
various laws, of the Southern 
states for the preservation of seg- 
regation; except that he said the 
pupil assignment law, including 
the Texas law along this line, has 
been held constitutional on _ its 
face and will be effective in de- 
laying integration. 





ments in higher education ... of 
some of the sharpest enrollment 
increases we have ever seen and 
of moving from low level medioc- 
rity to limited excellence. This 
budget will not take us all the 
way but it will lift us from our 
present low level.” 


Green appeared before both 
legislative committees to throw 
out the suggestion that budget in- 
creases might be partially fi- 
nanced by doubling tuition fees 
charged students to $200 a year. 
He told the legislators Texas, at 
$100 a year, is among the lowest 
four states in the nation in tuition 
fees per student. 


John Lynch of Corpus, chair- 
man of the board of Texas A&I at 
Kingsville as weil as senior vice 
president of Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. and president of La 
Gloria Oil & Gas Corp., surprised 
the ‘House committee by saying 
that he would support personal 
and corporate income taxes or 
general sales taxes “to get this 
education job done.” 


Dr. J. G. Flowers, president of 
Southwest Texas State, San Mar- 
cos, said higher salaries are badly 
needed for librarians. The House 





Lawyers’ Option Bill Advances 


AUSTIN 
Shifting gears, the legislature 
passed a few minor bills last week 
and buckled in for the big com- 
mittee hearings the next few 
weeks. 


The Senate’s jurisprudence 
committee reported without dis- 
sent Sen. Lane’s bill to abolish 
the requirement that all of the 
state’s 13,650 lawyers must pay the 
$12 a year membership fee in the 
State Bar. A motion to recommit 
the bill to committee was killed 
16-15, Lt. Gov. Ramsey breaking 
a tie. Lane calls his bill the right 
to work bill for lawyers. 


Rep. V. L. Ramsey, Beckville, 
chairman of the tax committee in 
the House, said a number of the 
12 tax bills introduced will not be 
considered until the appropria- 
tions situation clears up. The 
committee heard extended discus- 
sion on Gov. Daniel’s proposal to 
try to include as assets against the 
deficit $18 million ordinarily held 
in a suspense fund for the preced- 
ing biennium. Rep. Joe Ed Win- 





ing athletics programs in some of 
the colleges. 

Chief Clerk Moon Mullins of 
the land office said the office col- 
lects $30 million a year in royal- 
ties and leases and could collect 
more with more appraisers and 


committee challenged money-los- | accountants to check around. 


free, Houston, said he'd listened 


change. The Belden Pol! 
Texans think, 62 to 17 
that present revenues 
| quate for state needs; 
“relatively uninformed 
concluded. 


said 
percent 
are ade- 


they 


Sen. Bruce Reagan, Corpus, re- 
sponded to editorial criticis 
the plans to ask the people to lift 
the 10 percent loan interest limit 
contingent on the legislature en- 
acting a higher rate later. He said 
the State Banking Commission 
will be asked to 
“fair rate” if the voters authorize 
abolition of the present ceiling 

More than _ 1,000 “lobbyists’”— 
pro and amateur—have regi 
There seems to be some prestige 
attached on which the law-writers 
did not count. On the other hand 
only a few senators and less than 
a third of the representatives 
have filed statements unde! 
code of ethics law. They 
have to file unless they have 
terests subject to state reg i 

Gov. Daniel, Lt. Gov. Ramsey 
and Speaker Carr, as well as 26 
representatives, eight senators 
and a large group of West Texans 
attended the West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce breakfast. 

In San Antonio the diré I 
the southern region, National Pr 
bation and Parole Assn., told 100 
members of the Bexar C 


Ul 


rec 


yy rr 
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Post Presses Drive for Public 


The House revenue and taxa- 

tion committee is so solidly 
conservative, one oil lobbyist calls 
it “a 50-50 committee, half of them 
for a sales tax and half against all 
taxes.” Actually Gov. Daniel’s for- 
ces are well represented there. 
Hearings on non-Daniel liberal 
tax bills are unlikely until later. 


Gov. Daniel, Allen 

Duckworth, has_ recovered 
his political fight, seems ready 
for a brawl if it’s necessary. Dan- 
iel has also, it might be noted, 
tuned up his sense of humor for 
the combat. Referring to “all the 
talk about broad based taxes” at 
his recent press conference, he 
said he thinks the franchise tax 
increase is “pretty broad based; 
it takes in 40,000 corporations.” 


wrote 


/ Archer Fullingim, editor of 
Vv the Kountze News in East 
Texas, says Gov. Daniel recom- 
mends spot sales taxes “because 
he has not got the guts to recom- 
mend a tax on things that ought 
to be taxed: Namely, money .... 
Texas needs a state income tax: 
that would tax the people most 
able to pay. It does not need a 
sales tax which would tax the 
people least able to pay, and big- 
ger taxes on gasoline and beer 
and cigarettes are just forms of 
retail sales taxes. Let’s have done 
with the hypocrisy of cussing the 
sin of liquor, beer, cigarettes, and 
then turning right around and 
living off it.” 


The Observer erred reporting 

the Hale-Aikin committee fin- 
ally recommended diverting delay 
rentals to the available school 
fund. The recommendation was 
contained in the “tentative final’ 
report, was included in a teachers’ 
association summary of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations, but 
was knocked out at the last stage. 


| Corpus Christi Caller calls 

the bills introduced for pre- 
school instruction in English for 
the non-English speaking child 
“probably the most constructive 
... legislation offered in the 56th 
legislature to date.” Such students 
are the “No. 1 problem of educa- 
tion in Texas” according to the 
Texas Education Agency, the pa- 
per said. 

The Caller also sided with 

Reps. Kennard, Korioth, and 





Spears against the Legislative 
Council, arguing that the people 
will not trust the legislature to set 
new small loan rates and that the 
law should set the new rates this 
session. The council’s proposal 
would authorize abolition of the 
10 percent limit upon enactment 
by the legislature of a new inter- 
est rate. 


The Houston Post renewed its 

call for a public defender sys- 
tem, noting the bills by Sen. Gon- 
zalez and Reps. Whitfield and 
Johnston. “Under the present sys- 
tem in Texas by which courts ap- 
point defense attorneys to aid in- 
digents, the chance for miscar- 
riages of justice is great,” the pa- 
per said. 


Rep. Joe Burkett is toying 

seriously with a second bid 
for speaker. Reps. Spilman, Hale, 
and Glusing are running; Rep. 
Dugas says he'll run if Burkett 
doesn’t. ‘There is a substantial ‘“‘no- 
pledge” group who are holding 
out to see how the ball bounces. 


J Straw - in-the-wind: Dallas 
Times - Herald amusements 
editor Bob Brock criticized a re- 
cent NBC report on segregation in 
Atlanta as “a trifle one-sided in 
favor of the segregationists.” 


The NAACP reorganizes in 

Texas March 14-15 with Roy 
Wilkins, national executive secre- 
tary, among the speakers. 
J Cameraman Jimmy Blundell 

and newsman Lyman Jones 
are paired in a TV news service 
at the legislature which provides 
daily newsfilm coverage to TV 


stations in Houston, Fort Worth, 
Austin, and San Antonio. 


The Washington Daily News, 

in a column by John Herling, 
has reported that Sen. Johnson 
“appears to be no hero to large 
sections of organized labor and 
liberal Democrats in his home 
state of Texas.” Citing the Observ- 
er’s charge that Johnson has 
“throttled the cause of Texas 
liberalism for more than a decade” 
and our report on the silence 
that greeted a Washington labor 
leader's plaudits for Johnson and 
Rayburn at the state labor con- 
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vention in October, Herling con 
cludes quoting the leads Andy 
Biemiller) as explaining that the 
trouble with Texas labor people 


is that they are trying to be 
politicians first and labor ders 
second. “Furthermore, Bie- 
miller) said, Mr. (George) Meany 


considers Sen. Johnson ths 5 
man’ in Congress in a long tim 
His relations with organized labor 
appear to be cordial, intimate, and 
reciprocal, and they want t 
it that way.” 


m Life Line, the broadcasts 
voted to hyperconservative 
doctrines, are sponsored b 
Line Foundation, Inc 
| profit, nondenominational 
|exempt educational foundati 
| officed in Washington. As of 
|association’s latest publi 
which have reached the Observer 
the “Life Line” program is being 
heard in 14 Texas cities 2115 
cept for two three-day veek 
schedules. 








/ Dick West, Dallas News and 

radio editorialist, 
liberals will control the gislatur 
and the governor’s office in two 
to four years “unless mething 
drastic” happens. In a governor’s 
race between Will Wilson and 
Daniel, although Wilson is appeal 
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Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 











m of; violators. 


| 


| 


for three hours and was more con- | 
fused than ever—is opposed to the! 


izens’ youth council that efforts to 
drop the juvenile age to 16 are ill 
advised. “To threaten a young of- 


| fender with punishment is like 
| threatening a child with hospitali- 


are 
j 


3elden 
| 


| quest, 


zation unless he gets well,” said 
Frederick Ward, Jr., of Austin. 


Dallas D.A. Henry Wade de- 
clared drivers’ licenses should be 
taken away from habitual traffic 


Responding to the Observer 
story on the state hospitals’ board 
rule against employees talking to 
legislators except on direct re- 
J. D. Givens, Austin dis- 
trict representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, said, 
“It's a dirty trick. I think they’re 
taking away a few rights there 
This proves the need of a public 
employees’ union to represent 
these people.” 

House members who want rules 
changes decided to wait a while. 
Rep Charles Hughes, Sherman, 
was assured by Speaker Carr that 
a House majority can change the 
rules “at any time.”’ 


The Whitfield bill to change 
election dates for the Houston 
school board became an object of 
dispute within the Harris County 
delegation. Rep. Kilgarlin said it 
was too much like the Pool bill, 
which liberals opposed as chang- 
ing the election rules in the mid- 
dle of a game. 





Defenders 


ing to some conservatives, West 
says, “the overwhelming majority 
of conservatives will support 
Daniel, and this will automatically 
drive Wilson and his widespread 
organization into the liberal camp 
This, some of the conservative 
leaders in Austin would like to 
avoid, because they see in Wilson 
a winner and possible victor over 
Ralph Yarborough in the 1964 
Senate race.’....Rep. Strickland 
is reported being groomed to 
oppose Sen. Henry Gonzalez in 
San Antonio in 1960. 


Anderson Would Admit 
‘King Can Do Wrong’ 


AUSTIN 

Rep. Louis Anderson, Midland 
oilman, has introduced a bill he 
says will “abrogate the long- 
standing doctrine of law, ‘The 
King can do no wrong’.” It would 
grant every citizen the right to 
sue any state or city or county 
governmental body for injuries 
suffered, without permission from 
the legislature to sue. “I see no 


| reason why the state or its politi- 


cal subdivisions should be sued 
like you or me,” Anderson: told 
the Observer. 
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, Lousy Seas 


Having held forth without restraint 
January 16 on legislation we believe 
the state needs, we would here record 
a few random oppositions: 

To Rep. Dugas’s bills to either 
emasculate the permanent school fund 
or again raid one percent of the prin- 
cipal for current expenses, improvi- 
dences which would be thefts from 
coming generations of school chil- 
dren; 

To Sen. Hardeman’s plan for “‘let- 
ting” each legislature set its salary by 
a record vote of two thirds of all the 
members, another of Hardeman’s 
sophistries by which he hopes again 
to defeat a legislative pay raise; 

To the $400,000 appropriation pro- 
posed for the next biennium for the 
hucksters who would send out a lot of 
nonsense trying to get industry into 
Texas, when any industry worth hav- 
ing does its own research; 

To Rep. Sudderth’s bill to deprive 
the state of its present authority to 
regulate wages and hours of firemen 
and policemen, which ought to be reg- 
ulated by minimums, just 


as should be other wages and hours 


statewide 
for intra-state work: 


lo the various bills prohibiting dis- 


Liberalism’ 
iberalism 4 


Senator Johnson's defeat of mean- 
ingful filibuster reform in the Senate, 
followed by his introduction of a civil 
rights bill of limited import designed 
to head off congressional support for 
school desegregation, once again sep- 
arates the sheep from the goats on civil 


rights. 


We are quite disposed to agree that 
from Senator Johnson’s point of view, 
he is carrying the South farther 
along, without filibusters, than they 
would otherwise come. This is hardly 
a favor to the cause of civil rights. 
since but for his princely abuse of the 
powers of the Majority Leader, the 
filibuster probably would have been 
taken from the Southerners. 

Johnson's civil rights bill is a slick 
article. Extending the life of the civil 
rights commission to January 31, 1961, 
it thereby assures that the commis- 
sion’s final report will not emerge un- 
til three months after the 1960 elec- 
tions. The “community relations ser- 
vice” for mediation of disagreements 
arising from “the requirements of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
of the laws enacted pursuant thereto” 
could be used by Southern segrega- 
tionists as well as the federal govern- 
ment but may turn out to have some 
General 


rights 


value. Giving the Attorney 
subpoena powers in voting 
cases 1s a good, but a revealingly lim- 
ited, thing. The South has reduced the 
desegregation process to episodic 
changes at a few highly publicized 
sites. As Professor Charles Alan 


crimination in employment based on 
aye, sex, military service, reserve obli 
gation, and so on, each of which, as 
applying to private employers not do- 
ing state work, would constitute un 
due interference by the state in the 
decisions of an employer as to his 
needs in his business ; 

To the various bills to 
age at which young people in trouble 
can be turned over to criminal dis- 
trict courts and jailed as adults, which 
are remedies opposite in philosophy to 


lower the 


the rehabilitative one needed—an ade- 
quate paid juvenile parole and proba- 
tion system; 

To Rep. Johnson’s bill to let legisla- 
tors with 12 years’ experience become 
lawyers without having gone to law 
school, a special privilege bill, and his 
bill to make even worse the already 
unconstitutional lewd literature law; 

To Rep. Strickland’s and Sen. Fly’s 
bills to increase the truck load limit, 
invitations to the trucks to tear up the 
public highways more than they do 
already ; 

And to Sen. I'ly’s bill to let the cit- 
ies enact any constitutional taxes, be- 
cause the should not authorize 
the cities to enact sales taxes. 


state 


= oe ing 


a 
Wright has written, desegregation as 
a South-wide phenomenon is a lost 
cause unless firm congressional action 
is torthcoming. 


Senator Douglas and his 16 faithful 
liberal colleagues have wearily intro- 
duced the strong civil rights bill—en- 
courage desegregation, make federal 
funds available to local schools de- 
prived of state support because of de- 
segregation, permit the government 
to take the initiative in court proceed- 
ings on behalf of persons deprived of 
civil rights, the “Title III” idea John- 
son sliced out of the 1957 bill. 


The South will go on making con- 
cessions without much substance as 
long as the country, through the Con- 
gress, does not require a substantial 
change in its system of Negro exploi- 
tations. Then the filibuster will flash 
forward into the headlines again; the 
recalcitrants, now, in desperation, 
vielding a little, will stomp their feet 
and tell the country to go to hell. We 
are sickened by the extent to which 
Johnson has compromised the liberal- 
ism of the Democratic Party and wish 
to agree with the New York Post: 


“i100 many liberals have too long 
tried to do business with Johnson. 
They have let him use patronage, posi- 
tion, and pork-barrel to blur their 
principles and mute their voices. Let 
them now understand that the price of 
doing. business with him is the for- 
feiting of their self-respect and the 
moral disintegration of their party.” 
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UTILITY MONOPOLIES 


AUSTIN 

“The legislature finds that public 
utilities are monopolies in the areas 
they serve.” On that crystalline prem- 
ise a new bill by Reps. Kilgarlin and 
Miller of Houston erects a Texas pub- 
lic utilities commission to set rates and 
regulate services of electric power, 
telephone, and natural gas utilities. 

“The American tradition has be- 
come that utility rates and services 
are regulated by public agencies,” the 
bill says. But in Texas, the agencies 
are inadequate to the mammoth utili- 
ties. A city or town trying to regulate 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
is as hopeless a cause as the Demo- 
crats in the United States Senate try- 
ing to regulate their Majority Leader. 

George Chandler, city attorney of 
Baytown, who drafted the bill, says 
“The rate base for regulation should 
be company-wide and has to be at 
least state-wide. You take Houston 
Power and Light: it may tell us that 
a generator outside our city limits is 
20 percent for us, and we may say it’s 
only 15 percent, but that five percent 
difference may be $1,000,000.” 

Towns and most cities cannot af- 
ford to hire experts in the economics 
of utilities demanding higher rates. 
The town councils give up to the su- 
perior savvy and razzle-dazzle statis- 
tics of the St. Louis lawyers, or, as 
once happened in Chandler’s Baytown, 
their experts recommend cutting the 
utility to the bone, and instead they 
cut the bone out entirely —and are 
taken to court and defeated. The case 
for a state commission is so obvious, 
only Texans and Towans have failed 
to establish one. 


~ THE KILGARLIN-MIL- 
LER BILL is so tightly drawn, not 
even Southwestern Bell could pad 
through its provisions without trip- 
ping. 

The three commissioners and all 
commission employees are prohibited 
from having any interest, direct or in- 
direct, in a public utility or any com- 
pany controlling the policies of a pub- 
lic utility. 

Vested with power to make inspec- 
tions. audits, and investigations and 
to demand any information from the 
utilities, the commission would “regu- 
late the services and the charges.” 
Schedules of rates and services would 
have to be approved; the commission 
could order utilities to tone up “un- 
reasonably inadequate” services or fa- 
cilities. 

One of the utilities’ fondest gim- 
micks is “replacement cost,” or the ar- 


gument that its percentage profit 
should be figured, not on what it has 
actually invested less depreciation, but 
on the guessed-at cost of replacing its 
entire plant now. The bill specifies 
that the commission is to compute the 
rate base for each utility on total orig- 
inal cost less between 50 and 75 per- 
cent of the accumulated reserve for 
depreciation. 

The telephone monopoly has long 
employed a simple device for evading 
the regulation of its profits, buying 
equipment from Western Electric, a 
wholly owned subsidiary, at fantastic 
profits to Western Electric which do 
not then show up on the main com- 
pany’s regulated books. The bill re- 
quires the utilities to obtain written 
approval for all contracts with other 
companies for goods or services. 


The utilities would finance the ex- 
penses of the commission. Any com- 
pany, body politic, or group of 25 dis- 
contented citizens could file a com- 
plaint against a utility and _ thereby 
start an investigation. 


Of course the utility could go to 
court against the commission’s rul- 
ings, and if the court held they were 
arbitrary, capricious or unjustified by 
the evidence, they would be put aside, 
but for every day’s violation of a legal 
commission order, the utility would 
forfeit between $25 and $5,000. 


Tus, OF COURSE, is 
regulation with a vengeance, the deci- 
sion by the state totally to control the 
rates, and partially to control the ser- 
vices, of the utilities. One can hear 
now apologists for the utilities: 
violates every principle of free enter- 
prise and the American way of life. .” 
But the plain truth, as the bill avers, is 
that “the normal forces of competition 


which operate to regulate prices in a - 


free enterprise do not operate” in util- 
ity monopolies. 


Introduced year after year. bills 
creating public utilities commissions 
for Texas evoke a melancholy mirth, 
for they are buried as regularly as 
they are introduced by the modest, 
courtly, potent utilities lobbyists, es- 
pecially Jack Harris and Joe James. 
We hope, therefore, that this year the 
sponsors will force the utilities bill to 
some kind of a test vote—an effort to 
switch it from one committee or an- 
other, or to instruct the committee to 
repor!, anything—so that consumers 
can know for once who stands with 
them and who with the monopolies. 


R. D. 
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‘First Class Schoolin’? Let ‘em 


AUSTIN 

This weck the first legislative 
search parties began exploring the do- 
main for revenue sources to finance 
the state’s higher education program, 
and their economy lanterns quickly 
illuminated the dim outlines of a 
Machiavellian path. The trail runs 
right through the pocketbooks of the 
students themselves, and if a long dis- 
tance appraisal of the signpost is cor- 
rect, it reads “finance salary boosts 
by increasing student tuition.” 

It’s a rickety, shopworn sign to be 
sure, refurbished no longer ago than 
1957 when the legislature raised an- 
nual tuitions from $50 to $100. The 
new pathfinder is Dr. Ralph Green, 
executive director, the Commission on 
Higher Education, who suggested in 
a helpful voice at the end of a long 
Senate committee hearing this week 
that perhaps the “$100” can be painted 
through and a new price tag substi- 
tuted, reading “$200.” 


It was all very casual and the reac- 
tion of the gathered senators was 
hardly one of startled alarm. Perhaps 
their sensibilities were dulled by lis- 
tening to several hours of budget re- 
quests they knew they never would 
approve. Or perhaps the tuition in- 
crease suggestion had little impact be- 
cause they had already thought of it 
themselves. In any event, the requests 
by the colleges for more money and 
the suggestion of higher tuition fees 
now repose side by side in ironic part- 
nership in the minutes of the Senate 
finance committee. 


As BEFITS his station as 
head of a _ businessman-dominated 
commission, Dr. Green exercised a 
certain amount of savoir faire in de- 
positing his little time bomb for fu- 
ture detonation among the ranks of 
students. Appearing before Senators 
Fly, Aikin, et al, he sat silently 
through a long afternoon of hearing 
while his budget chief, Dr. D. W. 
Walker, explained the colleges’ gen- 
eral revenue needs. 

When Walker finished his detailed 
bwfiget analysis, Green rose to make a 
“few final suggestions.” 

“T hope,” he told the senators, “that 
you won’t find it necessary to come 
down on this budget. But I just want 
to say that if you do, please consult 
us on how to come down. We think 
we can be of real assistance in helping 
you come down in such a manner that 
you won’t wreck the formulas that we 
have applied.” 

That, said the Higher Education 
chief, was his first suggestion. He had 
one more. “Only two states have lower 
tuitions than Texas—Arizona and 
California. West Virginia has the 
same. The Texas tuition is $100 a year 
per student. I don’t want to debate the 
advantages and disadvantages of rais- 
ing this tuition another $100, but if 
the committee is looking in that direc- 
tion, I just wanted to lay this ranking 
of Texas’s comparative position with 
other states before the committee.” 

Senator Fly of Victoria replied that 
he felt certain “in view of the state’s 
substantial revenue problem” that the 
legislature “would come down” on the 
budgets for the colleges and universi- 
ties. Senator Aikin of Paris re- 
sponded to Green’s tuition suggestion 
by saying the committee “would cer- 
tainly consider what he said.” 
with that, the hearing, the first of 
many on the state’s mounting educa- 
tional needs, adjourned. 


Upon REFLECTION, 
Green’s attitude represents one of two 
sharply divided reactions the business 
community is apparently experiencing 
to the state’s education needs. The 
first, held by businessmen concerned 
with both education and taxes, is to 
face the realities of what University 
of Texas President - Logan Wilson 
calls the “crisis in higher education.” 
This group recognizes the need for 
prompt blood transfusions for the 
sick patient and demonstrates its busi- 
ness bias only when it comes to fi- 
nancing the operation. Those in the 
Green camp suggest the students pay 
the added freight. 
The other approach to the problem 


And’ 


is that taken by businessmen con- 
cerned purely with taxes. They want 
to hold all expenditures down, in all 
phases of state government, regard- 
less of relative need or relative deter- 
ioration. This group seems to react 
almost automatically against govern- 
ment as such, at least that part of gov- 
ernment that can be summed up in 
the phrase “increased state spending.” 
They simply want no part of “univer- 
sities of the first class” if they cost 
more money than the ones we have. 


It is instructive to note that of th 
three business-oriented governmental 
bodies producing budgets for higher 
education—the Governor's office, the 
Legislative Budget Board, and_ the 
Higher Education Commission — th 
one closest to the problem exerciss 
the most care in slashing money re 
quests. Green's commission cut the 
recommendations of the colleges anc 
universities from $160 million to $135 


million for the biennium, carefully 
preserving some areas of “enrich 





A Saddle 


Dead of Winter, 1959 
Piney Woods, Kast Texas 
Dear Ronny & The Boys: 

This is writ in desperation! Could 
you find out from somebody that 
knows, and answer this question 
quick: Which one is really and trully 
livin at the White House these days, 
Ike or Lindin Johnson? Granpa Wil- 
lis and Cousin Leeroy is feudin an 
disputin an’ it’s reached. the point 
there could be bloodshed in the family; 
less we git the real truth to that ques- 
tion. Granpa Willis swears straight 
up and sideways that Lindin Johnson 
has done got title to the premises and 
moved in. Cousin Leeroy declares it 
ain’t so. Says Ike is still holdin title 
to the property, even if he don’t live 


Buy I 


ment’ which it felt could be bypassed 
no longer. In general revenue expen- 


ditures the Governor’s budget calls 
- $125 million and the budget board 


it this early stage of the great 
itional debate of 1959, it appears 
iall either have better schools fi- 
ed by the students or second rate 
underfinanced in every re- 


ect L.G. 





Light in the Heavins 


there much no more, by Squatter 
Rights. Granpa Willis and Cou 
Leeroy is bout to catch the wor 
round here on fire, cussin and railir 


at each other over who’s right 
who's wrong. 
They ain’t heen gittin along 


good since last summer, jest befor 
the Primaries. Granpa Willis — s! 
Cousin LeeRoy in the foot 
claimed it was a accidint. Cousin Le 
roy claimed he done it deliberate 
keep Cousin LeeRoy from goin to ¢! 
polls to vote for Ralph Yarberr. 


THIS HERE FRA 
they're havin now started four day 
ago, an keeps gittin worse by the 
hour. Me and mama and Cousin Le« 





THE DEMOCRATS’ BILLS 


AUSTIN 

There is no reason why a precinct 
which goes Republican should have a 
heavy voice in determining what dele- 
gates are to be sent to a Democratic 
national convention. 

Rep. Jamie Clements’s party regis- 
tration measure and Rep. Dean F. 
Johnston’s bill which would determine 
representation in the conventions in 
presidential years are designed to give 
genuine Democrats unquestioned con- 
trol of their own party. 

As things stand now, convention 
representation is based on the vote in 
the precincts in the last general elec- 
tion cast for a party’s candidate for 
governor. This means that people who 
voted for Price Daniel last November 
thereby determined how many votes 
their precincts will cast in May, 1960, 
in the county conventions which elect 
delegates to the state convention, 
which sends the Texas delegation to 
the national Democratic convention. 

In 1956 this law meant that a large 
number of those people who voted for 
the Republican candidate for presi- 
dent still retained the right to say who 
was to be the Democratic Party’s 
standard bearer in 1960. They reduced 
the weight of the votes of those Dem- 
ocrats who supported Adlai Steven- 
son. In 1952, it meant that those who 
voted for Allan Shivers—almost all 
the Republicans did—and who voted 
against Adlai Stevenson determined 
how many votes were to be cast in 
conventions that sent the Texas dele- 
gation to Chicago where Stevenson 
Was nominated. 

If there is anything fair about that, 
then the world is upside down. In 
Texas, as many have noted before, 
political matters are upside down. Re- 
publicans often play a deciding part in 
naming “Democratic” candidates for 
state office and seek to control a dele- 
gation which is to help choose the op- 
ponent for the nominee of the G.O.P. 
for president. 


PicRHAPS it ought to be 
explained that there are two sets of 
conventions in presidential years. The 
first set, which leads to the great nom- 
inating national conventions of the 
Democratic and Republican parties, 
is held beginning with precinct con- 
ventions the first Saturday in May. 
At these precinct conventions dele- 
gates are chosen to go to the county 
conventions, The county conventions 
send delegates to the state Democratic 
covention, which names the delegation 
to represent the state at the national 
affair. 


The second set of conventions 11 
presidential year begins with the pr 
cinct meetings held immediately aft: 
the polls close in the Democrati 
mary, the last Saturday in July. Aga 
these send delegates to the count 
convention, the county meetings to t 
state convention, where this tim: 
matter ends with the election of 
state Democratic executive committe: 
It is this latter convention which h 
come to be known as the “Gover 
Convention.” In fact, in the past, 
has been the Governor’s conventior 
with the nominee running it prett 
much his own way. Remember [or 
Worth and San Antonio? In 
presidential years, only the conver 
tions leading to the state “Governor 
Convention” are held. 


For these it may be logical that t 
basis of representation shall be as 
is now, on how many votes wert 
for the Democratic nominee for g 
ernor at the preceding general ele 
tion. (There ought still to be some wa 
to subtract those votes cast by Repu! 
licans, but nobody has figured t! 
one out yet, though the party registr 
tion or affiliation bill by Clement 
would help.) 


But JOHNSTON'S p: 
posed formula for making the \ 
for president in the previous pr 
dential election the basis of determir 
ing representation of precincts ar 
counties in the county and state « 
ventions makes good sense. It is sir 
ple to amend the law to that 
merely by changing one word. It 
so logical and simple to achieve, 
fact, it is unlikely to be attractive t 


the devious minds of double-dealing 


mugwump politicians. 


Johnston has said: “There 
those who call themselves Democrat 
who will readily admit that they 
not voted for the Democratic pri 
dential nominee in many years. | 
tainly believe that they have ev 
right to make that decision and cast 
their votes accordingly. But I also b 
lieve that in the presidential round of 
conventions the only logical basis for 
delegate strength is the vote for presi 
dent in the last preceding presidential 
general election.” 


Democrats or Republicans 
want to do something about maki 
Texas a two-party state instead of a 
“no-party” state, as the late Paul Hol 
comb, editor of the old State Observer 
once called it, will recognize the logic 
as sound. Av HIEKEN 


was sittin in the kitchen where 
varm, playin dominoes. All the 
here comes Granpa Willis, 
in, Whoopin like a Comanche, 
rs, “Glory Be! Praise the Lord! 
cas has put a Saddle Light in the 
Heavins'! Hooray fer Lindin Johnson! 
Greates Livin Human Bein on 
h!’ Then he cuts a pigeon wing 
goes cavortin round the kitchen. 
\Vhat in the name of Goodniss has 
I in did now, Granpa, flew into 
space?” Cousin LeeRoy asts. 
iranpa stops and stares at Cousin 
eeRoy real steady for a minnit. Then 
s, like he’s unnerstandin Cousin 
for the first time, “Great 
lamighty, boy, you must not of 
1 the news! Lindin Johnson's 
the Filly Buster and steered 
mmunists off of school deseg 
ation !”’ 
usin LeeRoy never even blinked 
So what?” he says, “Filly Busters 
so hard to save. The innerstin 
ing is, Granpa, you changing yore 
ne. Fer the last five vear, vou been 
Lindin’s hide off. Been claimin 
ain’t no bettern any them other 
sew Dealin Roosevelt fellers in 
Washinton.” 
No sich of thing! I always trusted 
ndin to do right in a pinch.” 
“You said you ’spected him of hav- 
Roosevelt principles.” 
‘“That’s a blame lie! I never accused 
Lindin of havin no kind of princi- 
“Oh yes you did! An you was 
lumb disgusted with him when he 
gued with Allen Shivers a couple of 
ir ago. 
I was jist misled fer a while, that’s 
1! | thought Lindin was goin to jine 
up with that Liberal crowd in Texas 
soonever as I heered bout his 
mpin the daylights out of them in 
Fort Worth at that convention, I was 
agin.” 
“You jist bein hippycritical, Gran- 
now that Lindin’s did somethin 
1 like. You was cussin him jist this 
ist summer fer not givin strong 
ough support to Bill Blakley in 
t Senate race.” 
“I was misled there too. But after 
Lindin got done with that DOT 
inch down there in Santone in Sep 
mber, I seen he was runnin true to 
orm agin. Said so too, You know I 


* 4 


I RECKIN you'll be want-- 

to put him in the- White House 

next,’ says LeeRoy. Granpa looked 

stonished. He barks, “Why you air 

ignernt! Lindin’s done in the White 
House!” 

“Granpa, you losin your mind! 
Lindin ain’t in no White House. Not 
at any rate. Ike’s still there.” 

Granpa Willis started losin his 
temper. 

“You're jist a lyin an you know it. 
Tryin to make me uneasy! Jist when 
I was celebratin Texas’s victry over 
the rest of the world. Now you take 
that back. Do it quick, fore I brain 


If you know, or if there is anyway 
of tellin for sure, whether Ike or Lin- 
din’s runnin the country, for good- 
niss sakes telegram us the answer. 

CLAUDIE 

Our Washington correspondent 
says all he can get out of Lyndon’s 
office is “Come Let Us Reason To- 
gether.” Ronny & Tre Boys 
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THE TEXAS DILEMMA 


(Dr. Wendell C. Gordon, the 
author of this analysis of the oil 
industry as it affects Texas con- 
sumers and the state government's 
services and ways out of the pub- 
lic penury, has written three 
books, Expropriation of Foreign- 
owned Property in Mexico, The 
American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1941; The Economy of 


purchase much of the rest from 
the Independents. They want the 
|price of gasoline at the filling 
| Station pump to cover refining 
|and distribution costs, the expense 


of that $3.00 crude, and then 
some. 
The Independents chiefly pro- 





| duce that aforementioned domes- 
j tie $3.00. They have a real stake 


of gasoline is necessary because 
they have to pay $3 to the Inde- 
pendents for much of the crude 
they refine. Given present re- 
fining costs and $3 crude, what 
they say may be correct. But what 
is to prevent Humble and Mag- 
nolia from buying cheap foreign 
crude, continuing to run Texas 
| refineries at capacity, and 











Latin-America, Columbia Univer- |in making the Texas Gulf Coast | ing the price of gasoline to Texas 


sity Press, 1950; and International 
Trade, Knopf, 1958, and has also 


|price as high as possible. 


} 
| The Royalty Owners by-and- 


|consumers? The answer seems to 
|be either pure and simple lack 


written numerous scholarly arti- large get one eighth of the $3.00|0f imagination or fear of the 


cles in economics.—Ed.) 


It is high time for a taking 
of stock so far as the Texas 
economy is concerned. The 
competition of 
Middle East oil is a threat to 


| paid to the producers. In Texas 
| this may be currently about $300 
to $400 million a year. In exchange 
for this they render no service at 


| Process of oil exploration, pro- 


political squawk that the Inde- 
| pendents, the Royalty Owners, and 
| possibly even the Oil, Chemical 
| and Atomic Workers Union would 


lower - cost | 2! and contribute nothing to the | raise. 


| Just why Royalty Owners, who 


the long dominant Texas oi] | duction, refining, or distribution.|have been getting something for 


industry and to state govern- 
ment revenues, which have 
long been heavily dependent 
on taxes on oil. In this situa- 
tion is a-policy more con- 


| Gulf Price Obsolete 


When Texas dominated the 
|world oil industry there was 
some economic reason why the 


‘nothing all through the years, 
|should be entitled to a serious 
|hearing is not obvious. If Royalty 
|Owner millionaires in Texas from 
| the last five decades had operated 


structive than die-hard resis- | State should function as a world|.. 4 force for honest, decent, con- 


tance to foreign oil imports 


lleader in oil pricing. Now the 


| structive government, they might 


and a decline in the quality Gulf Coast price continues to/ now in their hour of trial be en- 


of state services possible? 

Let us dnalyze a bit this in- 
dustry which has long dominated 
the Texas economy for the last 
fifty. years, seconded by 
raising and cattle rustling. There 
have been five chief segments of 
the industry: (1) the Majors, such 
as Standard of New Jersey, (2) 
the Satellites of the Majors, such 
as Humble, (3) the Independents, 
Big and Little, about 13,000 in 
number, (4) the Royalty Owners, 
and (5) the Employees and or the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
Union. 

These groups have cross-ferti- 
lized each other, overlapped with 
some farmers and ranchers, and 
influenced state government in a 
fashion which has made Texas 


a by- word for several things: | 


millionaires, 
income lower than the national 
average (and a median income 
much below the national average), 
and a reactionary and miserly 
state administration. Lobbyists 
during the governorship of Allan 
Shivers, when the oil industry was 
extremely profitable, could think 
of little but keeping taxes down 
and defending the tidelands for 
Texas. Taxes were kept down, but 


the substantial increase in state 
revenue which was _ supposed 
somehow to result from the re- 


tention of the tidelands has never 
materialized 

In recent years the center of 
gravity of the oil industry has 
moved from East Texas to Kuwait 
The price of Texas crude is in the 
neighborhood of $3.00 a barrel. 
Middle East crude on the other 
hand could be exported profitably, 
almost certainly, for 30¢ a barrel. 
It is being exported at a price 


three to four times that figure | 
because of the industry's pricing | 


arrangements which relate the 
Middle East price to the Gulf 
Coast price by a kind of modified 


basing-point-pricing arrangement. | 


Middle East proven oil reserves 
in the ground are of the order of 
164 billion barrels, those in Texas 
of the order of 15 billion. 


The true Majors, such as Stan- 
dard of New Jersey, have a stake 
in both foreign and domestic pro- 
duction. Their foreign operations 
are more profitable, but they are 
willing to give lobbying aid and 


comfort to the Independents be- | 


cause it is politically expedient to 
do so and also because (under 
present pricing arrangements) a 
higher domestic United States 
price means a higher Middle East 
price and higher profits on 
foreign operations. 

The Satellites, such as Humble 
and Magnolia, produce some of 
cally and 


cotton 


a per capita mean) 





{function as the world price guide, 
| although there is no economic 
}reason why this should be the 
case. All segments of the industry 
(the Majors, the Satellites, the 
| Independents, the Royalty Owners, 
|and the Employees) like the idea 
lof a high price; and the contin- 
| uation cf the practice of Gulf 
| Coast price leadership for the 
|world provides an_ institutional 
| setting in which this can happen. 
| It may well be true that the Texas 
| industry has to have the current 
| high price to produce profitably 
|on the present scale (including 
the present scale of exploration). 
But, whether industry leaders ad- 
|mit it or not, the industry could 
| Operate quite profitably at a sub- 
| Stantially lower price if the scale 
|of operation of the industry were 


cut back only very slightly if at 
j}all and if the companies stopped 
serving T-bone steaks for 50c in 
|the executive dining rooms, for 
example, the executive dining 
room of company X on Main 
Street in downtown Houston. 
How long world consumers of 
gasoline will consent to be ex- 
ploited by the Gulf Coast price 
is uncertain. Shell, Standard, and 
British Petroleum seem to be not 
averse to exploiting them as long 
as they can. However those com- 
panies would probably rather do 
it with Middle East oil on which 
the profit margins are larger than 
with Texas crude. And, if the 
truth be told, those who produce 
in the Middle East are the chief 
profiteers from the present high 
price. The Middle East supply is 
so great and the per barrel cost 
so low that the world price is 
bound to be forced down in the 
not so distant future if there is 
lanything at all to the law of 
supply and demand. The pressures 
|resisting this development, in the 


. ‘ , | 
order of the fanaticism with which 


|they resist, are (1) the Royalty 
Owners, (2) the Independents, Big, 
| Little, and Would Be, (3) the 
| Satellites, (4) the Majors, and (5) 
ithe Employees (that is the Oil 
|Chemical and Atomic Workers 
| Union). In any event, whatever 
| happens elsewhere to the price of 
| gasoline, Texas buyers are going 
|to be the last group in the world 
|to benefit from the falling price. 
Cheaper Gasoline 


The interest of the Royalty 


in exploiting their fellow Texans 
and the rest of the human race is 
unambiguous. Not so clear is the 
interest of the Satellites and the 
Majors. Why do the Majors and 
the Satellites play along with the 
great crusade to keep out foreign 
oil imports? The Satellites now 
argue that the present high price 





Owners and of the Independents | 





| titled to a sympathetic hearing. 
But all they have ever stood for 
las a group has been niggardly 
|State government, restriction on 
| foreign oil imports, 27 and a half 
| er cent, and Senator McCarthy. 

In this hour of trial, the Inde- 
| pendents, who have so frequently 


| congratulated themselves on being 


Wendell Gordon 


| the epitome of American enter- 
| prise, can reasonably be expected 
'to practice a little of that enter- 
prise and not become charges on 
| the state. Actually one can suspect 
that few of them are likely to go 
| hungry, although they may not 
cut quite as wide a swath in the 
|future as in the past. 








So far as the impact of the 
jfuture on the workers is con- 
|cerned, employment in the in- 
| dustry is not at all likely to fall 
in distribution or refining if the 
'Majors and the Satellites make 
half-way intelligent adjustments. 
Texas consumption of gasoline is 
going to rise not fall in the ascer- 
tainable future and cheap foreign 
| oil may be brought in to keep the 
refineries humming—if and only if 
the Texas producers cannot pro- 
| vide enough cheap oil. (Inciden- 
|tally Texas companies may de- 
| velop an unexpected ability to 
| produce cheaper oil if really put 
'to the test.) However employment 
| may fall, or at best remain about 
| stationary, in domestic exploration 
‘and production, and the problem 
lof the workers in these areas is 
‘entitled to serious consideration, 
| even though the problem is not 
| likely to be as serious as is some- 
|times imagined. For one thing 
\this branch of the industry is not 
going to be eliminated in Texas, 
| or anywhere near to it. 

But Texas exploration may be 
increasingly financed by federal 
government subsidy for explor- 
ation and discovery of deposits 
which will then not be exploited. 
This is the way to assure an 
adequate supply of oil for national 
defense. It makes no sense to ex- 
ploit the consumer with a $3 a 
barrel price and to insist on mar- 
keting the Texas oil so that there 
will be little left when the nation- 
al emergency comes. Let us use 
up the foreign oil instead. 


But, on the unlikely assumption 
that, in spite of these alternative 
possibilities, there is decline in 
employment in exploration and 
production in Texas, what can be 
done? The world oil industry is 
not in a state of decline; conse- 
quently skilled employees, engin- 
eers, and so forth, are not going 
to experience serious difficulties 
in finding jobs. Geologists can 
work in the oil industry abroad 





lower- | 











or on the water problem in Texas. 
Skilled and semi-skilled labor, 
such as the roughneck in the oil 
fields, presents a slightly different 
problem. The Texas roughneck 
will probably not be welcomed in 
Venezuela or in Saudi Arabia as 
transient labor, although a good 
many roughnecks could probably 
do a lot worse than out-and-out 
migrate to Latin America. How- 
ever plenty of opportunity will be 
available for this type of labor in 
similar types of employment in 
other industries in Texas. And 
the government of Texas should 
work actively and _ intelligently 
to facilitate their transition. It 
also should enter into consulta- 
tions with the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union to facili- 
tate the transition. It is certainly 
to be hoped that the Union 
attempts constructively to facili- 
tate these changes and that it does 
not make a desperate effort to 
featherbed and force the continua- 
tion of pointless employment in 
the exploration and production 
branches of the oil industry. On 
this point, if I had to make a guess 
as to whether the Union or the 
companies would handle the 
transition more intelligently, I 
think I would bet on the Union. 
But I may be wrong. 

Texas is faced with a dilemma. 
It can deside to fight a desperate 
losing rearguard action to keep 
foreign oil out, to protect Royalty 
Owners in their unearned in- 
crements, and to support arti- 
ficially the Texas oil industry. 
This line of action cannot possibly 
save the relative position of the 
Texas oil industry on the world 
scene. It may however create a 
situation in which for some years 
Texas buyers of gasoline continue 
to subsidize the Royalty Owners, 
in which the enterprising Inde- 
pendents may postpone turning a 
modest proportion of their ener- 
gies to other types of promotions, 
and in which the workers can 
hardly take much pride in wor'- 
manship. 


Other Facets 


There is another course that 
Texas may take. And this year 
1959 and this session of the legis- 
lature are crucial if this more 
constructive alternative is to 


| be chosen. 


The economic tone of much of 
the country is optimistic. A typical 
ad in the business section of the 
New York Times for Jan. 4, 1959, 
begins: “How to make the coming 
boom the best 10 years of your 
life.” It is a tragedy that Texas 
should be talking stagnation and 
retrenchment while most of the 
country is talking of growth and 
prosperity for 1959 and the years 
ahead. Or is Texas business really 
optimistic and just talking this 
gloomy way for the duration of 
the legislative session in order to 
keep down taxes? 

Texas enterprisers need to pro- 
ceed apace with the building of 
the new Texas, which is already 
half a reality. And in fact other 
facets of the Texas economy have 
been growing faster than the oil 
industry since 1946 at least. Man- 
ufacturing in all of its varied 
ramifications offers limitless pos- 
sibilities: the petrochemical indus- 
try, synthetic fibers, heavy chem- 
icals such as sulphuric acid, steel 
and steel fabrication, pharmaceu- 
ticals, food processing, textiles, 
building, transportation, construc- 
tion, and so far into the night. 
tion, and so on far into the night. 
lem of both drouths and floods, 
to be solved, and so on. Texas 
is not licked because foreign 
crude oil reserves are larger than 
Texas reserves; but the state does 
need to make some adjustments. 


Negligent Aristocrats 


Let us change the subject slight- 
ly. The state government is now 








being called upon to support state 
services more adequately just at 
the time when revenues from the 
oil- industry are threatening to 
fall off. 

Of course it is a tragedy that 
Texas during the years of oil 
affluence, especially in the 1946 to 
1956 decade, did not establish a 
model prison system, make Gates- 
ville big enough, provide ade- 
quately for Texas’s old people 
and for Texas's mentally deficient. 
We could wish the highway be- 
tween Houston and Beaumont 
was better and that many other 
highways over the state were 
improved. We could wish Texas 
cities had more adequate parks 
and recreation facilities. We could 
wish the schools were air con- 
ditioned, as is any self-respectiny 
office building, and that there 
were more sidewalks. We could 
wish train service was getting 
better instead of worse. We could 
wish there was more and cheaper 
instead of less and dearer city 
bus service. We could wish we 
had a system of unemployment 
compensation that offered any 
faint prospect of dealing ade- 
quately with depression unem- 
ployment. We could wish the sys- 
tem of higher education had been 
adequately supported and that 
| chief emphasis was not on curtail- 
ment of facilities or killing classes 
(even junior and senior classes) 
any semester when a class does 
not have ten students (a student 
frequently does not know till a 
week deep in the semester 
whether he is taking a course oi 
not). One could wish that the 
University of Texas really was 
;one of the top eight or ten aca- 
demic institutions in the country. 
But all of these things would have 
cost money; and the oil aristoc- 
racy, aided and abetted by the 
cotton kings and the cattle rust- 
lers, during its period of fantas- 
tic prosperity, consistently sang 
the economy song. If singing the 
| economy song had meant effective, 
efficient government, that would 
| have been one thing. But, shades 
of the veterans’ land scandals, th 
insurance company frauds, and 
the botch of workmen’s compen- 
sation, this has not been the case. 
The economy song has merely 
meant parsimonious government, 
inadequate essential state services, 
and quite misguided efforts to 
keep taxes down at-all costs. 





It should be pointed out paren- 
thetically that most efforts to 
effect economy in state govern- 
ment go at the matter back end to. 
It is observed that “Government, 
too, can live too high on the hog,” 
an observation that is certainly 
correct. Then, it is concluded that 
|state taxes and spending snould 
be cut. Goals involving such cut- 
ting are set up. Argument con- 
tinues for three or four months 
during a legislative session. And 
at the end the appropriation for 
the services with the fewest high- 
pressure lobbyists is cut. These 
are likely to be the more neces- 
sary and important state services. 
And when the shooting has died 
away little has been done looking 
to adequate regulation of public 
utilities, or to the maintenance of 
integrity in government, or to the 
accomplishment of any of the 
really important goals of state 
government. The water problem 
remains unsolved. The education 
problem remains neglected. Towns 
remain without sidewalks. 


Now in 1959 we are confronted 
with a situation where the amount 
of tax the oil industry (except 
for royalty owners who can cer- 
tainly stand some more tax) can 
pay may fall, even though it has 
not fallen yet. As Texans we are 
tempted to react by saying that 
the state government in this set- 
ting cannot possibly expand its 
activities to do a few of the things 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
which have been undone for so 
many years. It will have to be 
the rest of the country, and not 
Texas, that improves its education 
to meet the Sputnik threat. 

And yet exactly the contrary 
should be the case. An expansion 
in state government activities can 
help take up some of the slack 
(if there really is any slack) 
caused by the modest retrench- 
ment in oil production and ex- 
ploration which may be in pro- 
gress. 


Revenue Ideas 


But one may legitimately ask, 
where is Texas to get the revenues 
to finance an expansion of state 
spending? The answer is (1) a 
state personal income tax with 
quite low rates, with virtually no 
exemptions, and with basic ex- 
emptions substantially higher than 
those of the federal personal in- 
come tax and (2) a tax on the 
royalty eighth. A quite modest 
tax of say 15 per cent of the 
royalty eighth might just con- 
ceivably raise about $40 million. 
A corporate income tax is not 
desirable because it might tend 
to discourage manufacturing de- 
velopment. And a state general 
sales tax is not desirable because 
it would be a...nuisance, es- 
pecially if imposed at the con- 
sumer level, as has generally been 
done. 

Incidentally it is good economics 
that, if the state spends these 
additional sums of money, the in- 
come of the people of the state 
will not be cut by the amount of 
the tax. In fact the likelihood is 
that the real income of Texans 
will be increased. Business will 
be stimulated. Materials will be 
bought. Wages will be paid. The 





recipients will then be able to 
spend additional sums of money 
which will increase the incomes of 
other Texans yet further. State in- 
come, before the process is com- 
pleted, will absolutely and cer- 
tainly be increased by substantial- 
ly more than the amount of the 
taxes which permitted the addi- 
tional state government expendi- 
ture. This will be doubly true if 
the new taxes are on personal in- 
come and on royalties and thus 
groups in the economy which 
are the chief savers. 

However, a qualification is in 
order. Business has to believe in 
the future of the state. If Texas 
businessmen take a_ generally 
pessimistic attitude toward the 
future of the state, their contrac- 
tion of activities can more than 
offset the expansion of the state 
government, and the future of the 
state is bleak. If retrenchment is 
the order of the day in Texas as 
we face the 1960’s, it is not only 
the Texas oil industry that is 
going to decline in relative impor- 
tance, but all aspects of the econ- 
omy of the state as well. On the 
contrary, if Texas business is 
optimistic and constructive in the 
coming years, the modest ex- 
pansion in state government 
activities recommended above can 
make this a better, not worse, 
state for the enterprising private 
businessman. 


Texas can become a diversified 
economy with a much higher 


average Standard of living. Or it| 


can uSe the present unsatisfactory 
Situation in the oil industry as a 
new type of excuse for failure 
adequately to support important 
state services and probably there- 
by contribute to making the 
threatening stagnation in Texas 
a real stagnation. 
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Return of the Ostrich 


Sirs: Years ago, I used to read 
the “Spectator.” It kept me un- 
happy because it kept me in- 
formed on what was hapening to 
Texas and its people. When the 
Dallas Morning News and _ its 
Dixiecrats administered the coup 
de grace to Homer Rainey and 
political decency, I stuck my head 
in the sand and determined to 
play ostrich to political Texas. 

Now it has happened. My 
forced peace of mind has been 
destroyed. Gentlemen, it is all 
your fault. Since subscribing and 
reading only a few issues of the 
Observer, I’ve been compelled to 
pull my head out of the sand and 
open my eyes, ears, and nose to 
the degradation and stench which 
still pervades the political atmos- 
phere of our great state. 

I'll forgive you for having done 
this to me provided you exert 
every effort to do the same to as 
many other Texans as possible. 
The Observer should be made 
“required” reading for every de- 
cent minded Texan. 

Joe W. Rigdon, 1206 Hedgecoke 
Drive, Borger. . 


The Real Problems 


Sirs: In my mind too many of 
your readers fail to compliment 
you on your efforts to bring the 
people of Texas those items which 
comprise the problems facing us 
in this state. In fact, I believe 
too many of us are doing too little 
to introduce your paper to other 
Texans. Allow me to _ expiate 
these oversights and tell you that 
no other news sheet in this area 
serves to enlighten as does yours. 

I hope you will be able to con- 





Please know 

that I shall do my best to pop- 

ularize The Texas Observer. 
Robert W. Shook, Social Science 


tinue this service. 


Dept., The Victoria College, Vic- 
toria, Texas. 


A Socony Company 

Sirs: On Page 4 of your January 
31 issue, you make this statement: 
“Of the $13 or $14 million the tax 
would raise, about $5 million 
would come from Standard of 
New Jersey, which owns Humble 
and, through some other com- 
panies, controls Magnolia.” 

This statement simply isn’t true 
as it applies to Magnolia. Mag- 
nolia is a wholly-owned affiliate 
of Socony Mobil Oil Company, 
Inc. Neither we nor the parent 
company is controlled by Stand- 
ard of New Jersey directly or in- 
directly in any fashion. 

We respect both the New Jer- 
sey and Humble companies, but 
we want it clearly known we are 
competitors. A correction in your 
publication would help re-estab- 
lish that fact with your readers. 

Homer T. Fort, Manager, Pub- 
lic Relations, Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. P. O. Box 900, Dallas 21. 


Miscellaneous 

Sirs: Please send me 25 copies 
of your excellent Jan. 17 issue... 
My heartfelt congratulations... 
It was superb. Donald M. Brown, 
Route 1, Bex 94-B, Hitchcock, 
Texas. 

Sirs: You keep getting better 
and better. The Observer is the 
biggest bargain in reading we buy 
—essential for anyone who wants 
to be an informed Texan. Vir- 
ginia McMillion, Waco. 


sy Longview Sheriff Noble 

Crawford said Negroes have 
been telephoning him asking him 
to let them deal with a 26-year-old 
Negro who he had said the day 
before admitted raping and killing 
a ten-year-old Negro girl, killing 
a white prostitute and throwing 
her from a window in the Hotel 
Adolphus in Dallas, and killing an 
18-year-old white woman and 
stuffing her in a closet in Dallas. 
The only reason the man gave for 
his actions was a compulsion to 
beat women. 


ke Two hundred copies of the 

objective part of the basic 
government course at the Univer- 
sity of Texas were stolen, and evi- 
dence of gross scholastic dishon- 
esty is being investigated, said a 
student dean. 


Oilmen are reported discuss- 

ing taking up a collection to 
send Ira Gallaway to the Holy 
Land for some sacred study. Gal- 
laway was a successful oil execu- 
tive in Dallas when, at 32, with 
four children, he quit and took up 
the ministry. “If this story of Je- 
sus Christ is true, a man’s a fool 
not to put everything he’s got into 
it,” he said. He mentioned the de- 
sire to go to the Holy Land and 
the oilmen may make it a project. 


A petition for a recall elec- 
tion on the city council over a 
tax valuation dispute in Palestine 
provoked this editorial remark in 
the Palestine Herald Press: “The 
Herald-Press circulates far  be- 





yond the limits of our own local-| 
ity into the hands of industrialists | 
and others who are interested in| 
this town and its future possi 
ties. We take no part in tearing 
down the town by pointless regis- | 


bili- 


tering of division of personalities | 
or showing lack of 
dignity and plain pride.’ 


IY ty 
community 


kd Actuated by a casual remark 

by the British ambassador and 
his lady on a visit last month, the 
King Ranch shipped a peacock 
and peahen to the embassy in 
Washington, to the consternatibn 
s PAL IIIILS 








| The Way of Life 


of the British and the irr 
the peacock and peaher 
An East Texas 


Ww 

gang already suspected f 
stealing 28 calves neai 
14 head of cattle ] 
and calves and hogs né Emory 
were also believed respor le for 
the disappearance of 16 
and three hogs near Hug 
homa. 





catt 


near 


“Extra large, loud 
installed in 
over the state” 
event of air attack; but t of 
the half million dollars ies have 
spent for civil defense Texas 
since 1952 has been 

warning devices, the 

sion of defense and 

lief announced. 


»* 4 
some 
to warn the 








LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION. 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


To Deirdre Foster Cardinal, 
Defendant, in the hereinafter 
styled and numbered cause: 


You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o’clock A. M. of Monday the 23rd 
day of February, 1959, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 112,266, in which Douglas 
Joesph Henry Cardinal is Plaintiff 
and Deirdre Foster Cardinal is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 21 day of November, 1958, and 
the nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 


Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant toward 
him of such nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that one child, born of said 
union, is now living with defend- 
ant who is the proper person to 
be awarded its care, custody and 
control and for which Plaintiff 
prays judgment; Plaintiff further 
alleges that the parties own no 
community property; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 

WITNESS, A. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 5th a of January, 1959. 

MARTIN, JR. 


O. TI 
Clerk of The District Courts, 


Texas. 
By GEO. W. vis CRLER. Deputy. 








CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO 

R. L. Werntz; Thomas J. Cham- 
bers; George "Ww. Spear; John W. 
Scallorn, and wife, Mariam Scal- 
lorn; Martin Moore, and wife, 
Elizabeth Ann Moore; Edward 
Holders; Enoch S. Johnson, and 
wife, Cornelia Jane Johnson; 
Thomas Adams; James Wall; 
James Robinson; Gideon White, 
and wife, Elizabeth White; Ed- 
ward Seiders, and wife, Louisa 
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M. Seiders; James Thompson, and 
wife, Cornelia Rebecca Thompson; 
Josiah Fisk, and wife 
White Fisk; Edward G 
and wife, Lettitia Seiders 
B. Seiders; Pinckney W 
and wife, Mary Seider: 
. Houston; Victorine 
and husband, T .J. Houstor 
J. Heppenheimer; J. M 
and wife, Jessie Upton; Conn 
H. Upton; R. G. Upton 

Upton; Winifred M. Upton 





Upton; Tennessee Upton Mary 
Virginin Upton; Joy Upton; Jo- 
seph E. Upton; the heirs and un- 
known heirs of each of the above 
named persons and their legal 
representatives; and Rebecca 





Spear and John W. S« 
dividually and as adi t rs 
of the Estate of George W. Spear, 


decd., the successors and the heirs 
and unknown heirs of Rebecca 
Spear and John W. Scallorn and 
their legal representatives 
Defendants in the hereinafter 
styled and numbered cause 

You (and each of you) are 
hereby commanded to appear be- 
fore the 53rd District Court of 
Travis County, Texas, to be hel 
at the courthouse of said county | 
in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, at before 10 


o’clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 ion 
from the date of issuance hereof: | 
that is to say, at or before, 10) 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the} 


2nd day of March, 1959, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff 
in Cause Number 112,786, in which 
James B. Upton is Plaintiff and | 
the hereinbefore named defend- 
ants are defendants, filed in said 
Court on the 13th day of Janu- | 
ary, 1959, and the nature of which 
said suit is as follows 
Being an action and prayer for 
title to and possession of the pre- 
mises situated in the City of 
Austin, County of Travis, andj} 
more particularly described as 
follows: 

Lots Nos. Six (6), Seven (7) and | 
(8) in Block No. Fifteen (15) | 
Glen Ridge Addition in the City | 


|TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Cheats, Rustlers, and Pianists 


vv Four boys allegedly took 
three cases of beer from a 
beer truck in Corpus Christi, but 


| the beer company refused to file 
| charges. 


| sy About 20 East Texas pianists 


will compete in the East 
Texas Symphony Orchestra's an- 
nual concerto contest Feb. 28. The 
contest selection: Beethoven's 
“Concerto No. 3 in C Minor,” 
movements two and three. The 
prize: appearing as soloist with 


| the orchestra. 


Rep. Joe Chapman of the 

East Texas legislative delega- 
tion several weeks ago congratu- 
lated the Negro singer, Barbara 
Smith, whom he helped bar from 
a public performance of an opera 
at the University of Texas, saying 
she is “a great artist.” Excitement 
about her talent was expressed in 
New York by a leading voice in- 
structor in the city and Harry 
Pelafonte, whose foundation of 
musie and arts will continue to 
finance her studies. 


A San Antonio Light gossip 

columnist noted that the tele- 
phone switchboard operators ai 
the Lone Star Brewery answer, 
“Good morning, Certified Lone 
Star Beer.” 


Two shrimp boat captains 

were fined $100 each for using 
obscene language in a boat-to-boat 
radio conversation several hun- 
dred miles out in the Gulf, and 
Judge James Alired said the n 


time, there will be jail sentences 


of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
according to the map or plat 
of said addition of record in Vol. 
1, page 65 of the Plat Records 
of Travis County, Texas 
and being the same property con- 
veyed James B. Upton by J. M. 
Upton and wife, Jessie Upton by 
deed dated November lst, 1936, 
which deed is recorded in Vol. 
594, pag 58 of the Deed Records 
of Travis County, Texas; 

Plantiff alleges that on Novem- 
ber 1, 1936, he was and still is the 
owner in fee simple of the above 
described property and that there- 
after on January 1, 1957, defend- 
ants unlawfully entered upon and 
dispossessed plaintiff of such pre- 
mises and withholds from plain- 
tiff the possession thereof. Plain- 
tiff prays for judgment for title 
to and possession of said premises, 
costs of suit, and for further relief, 
in law and in equity. 

If this citation is not served within 
90 days after date of its issuance, 
it shall be returned unserved. 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 





|Clerk of the District Courts of 


Travis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at 
|office in the City of Austin, this 
| the 14th day of January, 1959. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
NOTICE of Intention to Incor- 

porate a Firm Without Change 

of Name 


Notice is hereby given that 


;/Texas Refrigeration & Engineer- 


ing Company, 158 Express Street, 
Dallas, Texas, formerly a sole 


|proprietorship of Frank M. Angus, 


Dallas, Texas, shall be hereafter 
conducted by a corporation under 
the same name, Texas Refriger- 
lation & Engineering Company, 2 
| Texas corporation. 
|'TEXAS REFRIGERATION & EN- 
GINEERING COMPANY. 

by FRANK M. ANGUS 























RELIABLE REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


Arthur Hajecate 


METROPOLITAN REALTY CO. 


4340 Telephone Road 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















‘Where Is the Spirit That Made Us in Image of the Gods?’ 


Citizen, Solon, 


cisely his own.) 


SAN MARCOS | How tolerant are you of those of 


Citizen: I have assembled you 
here in the hope that you may 
help me think 
problems which beset the state 
We are, on the surface, a happy, 
prosperous, and vigorous people 
We deem 
liberty. Our lawgivers and public 
servants are construed to be dedi- 


| 


| 


through certain | established system of the state. 


ourselves devotees of | 
| ity 


and Voltaire, a my plea is for tolerance of ideas 
Fantasy by Thomas P. Yoakum. | —the antonym and the antithesis 
(The words of Voltaire are pre-| of tyranny 


Solon: You speak of tolerance. 


the 
the 


us in authority? Had you 
power, you would destroy 


Citizen: M. Voltaire, what say 
you is tolerance? 
Voltaire: What is tolerance? It 





is the natural attribute of human- 
We are all formed of weak- | 
ness and error; let us pardon re- 
ciprocally each others’ folly. That 


| is the first law of nature. 


cated to our historic ideals. All| 
seems well but all is not well. 
I perceive shadows which fall 
dark and expansive across our 


land, 

Solon: Come now, Citizen. You 
speak in riddles and that is be- 
cause you speak 


in generalities. | 


Our wealth is unprecedented; our | 


state is prosperous and secure; 
the mechanisms of government 
function smoothly; the people are 
content Your apprehensions, 
whatever they be, are 
basis. Perhaps they 
your reading and hearing a few 
unorthodox ideas which 
the land. The conjurers of imag- 
ined maladies are all that fret us. 
Their drivel is enough to produce 
intellectual neurosis and plebeian 
hysteria 
be taken against these wily, 
flamatory peddlers of do-good- 
ism and their rascally utopian il- 


lusions. They would drive gentle- | 


men of quality to “bankruptcy. 
They make me see red. 

Citizen: That brings me to my 
point, Solon. The spokesmen for 
sur harrassed minorities, our un- 
fortunates, the poor, the oppressed 
and 
these who are howled down. They 
are driven from our universities, 


* 
ine 


discouraged from places of au-| 


thority, and maligned as enemies 


of the state. Among others, this is | 


a vexatious shadow which stalks 
our land today. It is the mon- 
strous tyranny of intolerance. 
Solon: You give the name of ty- 
rant to those who would defend 
the security and good order of the 
state from these nonconformists 
who challenge our institutions 
and establishments. When the last 
nonconformist is strangled in the 
entrails of the last challenger, 


then we shall have order. Given | 


the power, 
be tyrants 
Voltaire: Define your terms or 


it is they who would 


we shall never understand one an- | 


other. 

Citizen: Tyranny is the exploi- 
tation of the many by the few 

Solon: Tyranny is equally the 
exploitation of the few by the 
many. 

Voltaire: Let us boldly say how 
little we know. 

One gives the name of tyrant to 
the sovereign who knows no laws 
but those of his caprice, who takes 
his subjects’ property and then 
mobilizes them to take the prop- 
erty of his neighbors. 

Solon: But Sire, it is the people 
who are sovereign. It has been 
said that it is “the fools, who at 
all times form the immense ma- 
jority.” And so, we who govern 
are merely the product of these 
creatures who are so destitute of 
reason. 

Voltaire: The progress of the 
rivers to the sea is not so rapid as 
that of man to error. 

Citizen: We are degenerating 
from cynicism to despair. It is 


evident that man can build a bet- | 


ter society if he is enlightened. 


Voltaire: Nothing 
like education. 


enfranchises 


Citizen: Intelligent leadership, | 


with a social conscience, must be 


permitted to take hold. My plea| 


is that the vital breath of a demo- 
cratic state is the free and unin- 


infest | 


Stern measures should | 
in- | : 
| all is lost. The state must exercise | 


without | 


| 
stem from | 
| paradoxes 


| 
| 


| of men who lie prostrate at my 


| 





individual 


man, his} 


It is clear that the 
who persecutes a 


| brother, because he is not of the| 


same opinion, is a monster. But | 
the government! But the magis-| 
trates! But the Princes! How do/| 
they treat those whose religion is 
other than theirs? 

Solon: And what of the Princes, | 
Sire? How do they speak? 

Voltaire: Religion is destroyed, 
the government is lost if you 
speak certain truths or certain | 
Never dare to think 
asked permission 
or a clerk. It is| 


till you have 
from a monk 


| against the public welfare for a 
|}man to think for himself 


Solen: But Sire, without respect 
for the state, its rulers, its heroes, | 
its moors, its glorious traditions, 
firm control cver irresponsible | 
extremists. 

Citizen: Extremists 
state 

Solon: Bah! I refer to contem- 
porary fools who call themselves 


this | 


made 


;} men of letters 


Voltaire: Perhaps the greatest 


underprivileged—it is | misfortune of men of letters is in 


being judged by fools. Fools go 
far sometimes, particularly when | 
bigotry is added to ineptitude, 
and to ineptitude, the spirit of 
vengeance. Another great misfor- 
tune of a man of letters is that 
he stands alone. A bourgeois buys 
himself a small position, and in it | 
he is backed by his colleagues. If 
he suffers an injustice, he finds | 
defenders at once.. The man of 
letters is unsuccored: he resem- 
bles a flying fish; if he rises a 
little, the birds devour him; if he 
dives, the fish eat him 

Every public man pays tribute 
to malignity, but he is repaid in 
honors and gold. 

Citizen: Hear! Hear! 

Solon: I must remind you, Sire, | 
hat I am a man of dignity. I am 
an advocate of indulgence, kind- 
ness, and justice. My friends have 
so adjudged me. 

Voltaire: Discord is the greatest 
ill of mankind and tolerance is 
the only remedy for it. 


There is nobody who does not} 
agree with this truth, whether he} 
meditates soberly in his study, or | 
peaceably examines the truth} 
with his friends. Why then do the 
same men who in private advocate | 
indulgence, kindness, and justice, 
rise in public with so much fury | 
against these virtues? Why? Can 
it be that their own interest is 
their god, and they sacrifice ev-| 
erything to the monster which | 
they worship? 

Citizen: And what is this mon- 
ster, Sire? How does it speak? 

Voltaire: I possess a dignity and 
a power founded on ignorance 
and credulity. I walk on the heads 


feet; if they should rise and look 
me in the face, I am lost. I must 
bind them to the ground, there- 
fore, with iron chains. Thus have 
reasoned men whom centuries of 
bigotry have made powerful. They 
have other powerful men beneath 
them, and they have still others, 
who enrich themselves with the 
spoils of the poor, grow fat on 
their blood, and laugh at their 


| ordinary 
| said “but that merger will elimin- 


|employs about 600 people. Two 
| eastern open-end investment com- 


| or if it is without foreign pro- 


ance, as partisans grown rich at 
the public expense fear to render 
their accounts and as_ tyrants 
dread the word liberty. And then, 
to crown everything, they hire 
fanatics to cry at the top of their 
voices: “Respect my master's ab- 
surdities, tremble, pay, and keep 
your mouths shut.” Crawl as I 
crawl you wretch or I shall peti- 
tion that you be torn up by the 
roots and burned. 





A Fantasy 
To succeed in chaining the mul- 
titude, you must wear the same 
fetters. 


Solon: But Sire, we desire to 
chain no one who walks honor- 
ably as a citizen. It is the here- 
tics who speak so subtly in fables 
and parables who must be dis- 
ciplined. 

Voltaire: It is very likely that 





the more ancient fables, in the 
style of those attributed to Aesop, 
were invented by the first sub- 
jugated people. Free men would 
not have had the occasion to dis- 
guise the truth; a tyrant can 
scarcely be spoken to except in 
parables; and at present, even this 
is a dangerous liberty. 

Solon: You altruists amuse me. 
These peasants don’t even want 
to be saved. 


Citizen: Those do who are lost. 
But perhaps Solon had a point a 
moment ago. In reality, it is we 
who are the tyrants. We mean 
well but often we do not do well. 
All too often our enthusiasms are 
based on ignorance. 

Voltaire: Enthusiasm is not al- 
ways the companion of total ig- 
norance, it is often that of errone- 
cus information. 


Citizen: Enlightenment, alert- 


ness, and morality are the salva- 


tion of the state. 





Solon: Whose morality? 

Voltaire: There is but one mor- 
ality as there is but one geome- 
try. 

In metaphysics as in morals, 
the ancients have said everything. 
We always encounter or repeat 
them. 

Solon: These impractical 
stractions bore me. 

Citizen: Like Solon, I too, in a 
sense, am a realist. Weariness ag- 
gravates my despair. The state 
spurns its visionaries and philoso- 
phers, except, perhaps, in times 
of disaster. We pay lip service to 
ideals which in a way remain ab- 
stractions. We need only to con- 
template the serfdom which 
mocks us. Where, Sire, is the 
spirit that made us in the image 
of the gods? 

Voltaire: We must look for it. 

THOMAS P. YOAKUM 
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Will Wilson on Tour 


AMARILLO 


| based upon the existence of the | 
During a recent speech-making, , Numbers racket, such as the Pen. | 
five-day visit to the Texas Pan-|dergast machine in Kansas City, | 


Underwater Farming 


However, underwater agricul- 


handle, Atty. Gen. Will Wilson|Arvey in Chicago, and Tammany | ‘Ure, he said, could be the biggest 


appeared to win many friends in 
this pro-Yarborough area. His 
tour included speeches in Dumas, | 
Borger, Pampa, Perryton and} 
Amarillo—four of them before | 
chamber of commerce groups. 


“I've always wanted to be a| 


ding dong daddy, and I'd rather | 
be one from Dumas,” was Wilson’s | 
sample of wit before a Dumas 
Chamber of Commerce gathering | 
as he received a certificate honor- 


|ing his visit to that town. | 


“Centralized business and eco- 
nomic life are every bit as dan- 
gerous as centralization of govern- 
ment,” was a remark indicative 
of his lecture-like pace before 
even the chamber of commerce 





| gatherings. 


| 
He referred repeatedly to the| 
proposed merger of Texas and, 
Pacific Oil and Gas Co. with Sin- 


clair Oil and Gas Co., saying that | 


| his office filed an anti-trust suit | 


Jan. 26 in an attempt to prevent | 


| the merging. | 


it looks like an | 


Wilson 


“Economically, 
business deal,” 


ate the home office of Texas and 
Pacific in Fort Worth, which 


panies were trying to sell barrels 
of oil in reserve now owned by 
the Texas and Pacific company, 
contending that an oil company 
today cannot survive unless it is 
fully integrated with production, 
refining and marketing facilities, 


duction.” 


Wilson also struck out against 
corporate agriculture and branch 
banking as proponents of the 
“managerial revolution which can 
shrink small cities in this state 
and make them captives of big 
cities...the shopping centers or 
financial suburbs of our larger 
cities.” 


“My office hopes to keep Texas 
decentralized in its money sys- 
tem,” he said, “so the growth of 
the state will be spread about 
equally and the spreading pop- 
ulation decrease in our smaller 
cities will be stopped.” 


In Perryton, Wilson told a 
chamber of commerce group that 
“the open town philosophy is bad 
for a city’s growth.” The low in- 


Hall in New York.” 


Wilson told his Perryton audi- 
ence of his efforts as district attor- 
ney in Dallas when its rackets 
“were eliminated,” and of his 
leadership as attorney general in 
the Galveston clean-up, which had 
stood for “defiance of law” in 
Texas prior to the raids on that 
city’s rackets. 


1400 Sharks 


“Another flagrant violation of 
the law in Texas has been the 
operation and development of 
some 1,400 loan shark firms which 
charge in excess of 100 per cent 
interest in many cases,” Wilson 
Said. “My office has prepared and 
will pursue cases against at least 
600 of them. We hope that this 


| legislative session will submit an 


amendment to eliminate Texas’ 
label as the No. 1 loan shark area 
in the nation.” 


Two other areas in which Wil- 
son leveled comments were the 
ten-mile tidelands limit dispute 
soon to be settled before the U. S. 
Supreme Court, and so-called 


| discriminatory contracts made in 


the Panhandle Hugoton Gas Field. 


Speaking about the ten-mile 
limit at his Dumas stopover, Wil- 
son mentioned the strange analogy 
between Texas and the Soviet 
Union, each of which wishes to 
extend national sea-line boundar- 
ies from the present freedom-of- 
the-seas three-mile line. 


“Russia's demand for an ex- 
tension to 12 miles out is moti- 


| vated largely by its reliance on 


submarine warfare,” Wilson said. 
“Subs can violate neutrality laws 
in deep water better than planes 
within a 12-mile limit.” 


“Texas’s plea for a _ ten-mile 
limit stems back to a promise 
made by President Polk from the 
annexation of Texas, when he 
said the boundaries of the Second 
Republic of Texas would be re- 
spected, including the ten-mile 
limit into the Gulf of Mexico,” 
Wilson explained. 


Wilson said Texas could realize 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
from mineral resources in the soil 
covered by the legal extension of 
its boundaries to ten miles in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and he fore- 
casted an even greater industrial 


hibited impression and expres-| Stupidity. They detest all toler- 





sion of thought. When reasonable 
men, dedicated to the good of their | 
fellows, are frustrated in their ex- 
pressions, it is the inception—nay, 
the essence of tyranny. In short, 


The author has been teach- 
ing history and government in 
San Marcos High School for 
twelve years. 


| 





come groups are most conducive 
to the policy game, which he de- 
scribed as “one of the worst rac- 
kets in the United States...and 
all big city political machines are 


boom along the Gulf Coast if in- 
dustries are allowed to extract the 
mineral content from an increased 
water supply, and then pump the 
water back into the Gulf. 





boon for such a boundary exten- 
sion. Gulf of Mexico water con- 
ditions could prove ideal for such 
agriculture. 


“The amount of cattle feed that 
might be grown under those 
waters could be many, many times 
greater than that presently grown 
on either dry land or irrigated 
farms in Texas,” Wilson said. 
“Underwater agriculture could 
eventually be more valuable than 
the oil and gas deposits under 
Gulf waters.” 


Wilson spoke to a joint meeting 
of gas committees of the Texas 
Independent Producers and Royal- 
ty Owners and the Panhandle 
Producers and Royalty Owners 
Association in Amarillo when he 
discussed what producers and 
royalty owners call discriminatory 
contracts in the Panhandle Hugo- 
ton Gas Field. 


Pipeline companies are paying 
much less per thousand cubic feet 
of gas from some wells than they 
are from others producing from 
the same pocket of gas, Wilson 
was told. 


The royalty owners and pro- 
ducers as!:ed Wilson if his office 
would assist in petitioning the 
Federal Power Commision to act 
under certain provisions of the 
1938 Natural Gas Bill, which gives 
the agency the power to adjust 
rates where they are discrimina- 
tory. 


Wilson said assistance by the 
state attorney general's office 
might be justified if it would have 
an effect on the entire gas in- 
dustry, or if it would affect tax 
revenues from gas. If action on 
the case would affect federal 
legislation which might restrict 
jurisdiction of the FPC, he said 
he doubted if assistance would 
be forthcoming. 


—FROM OUR PANHANDLE 
CORRESPONDENT 
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